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Essai sur 0 Origine del Ecriture, sur son introduction dans la Gréce, 
et son usage jusqwau tems d Homeére. Par le Marquis de Portia 
p'UrBan, Membre de l'Institut, ete. ete. ete. Paris. 1832. 


{Communicated by Comte A.de Riperr Monetar, Ancien Magistrat, &c. ] 


Great and noble is the task which he imposes on himself, who, having 
succeeded in gathering together in many a wearisome vigil, the dim and 
scattered traditions of the past, devotes himself to embody, to classify, 
and ultimately to deduce from them consequences clucidatory of the his- 
tory of civilization and the progress of humanity. Few, indeed, are the "y 
whose relations with actual life are compatible with a complete self-isola- 
tion from the interests and the passions fluctuating around them, and who 


can so effectually detach themselves from the tumultuous current of 


events which every day swells in its rapid course to the silent gulf of the 
past time, as to preserve, uninfluenced by this distraction, that calm so 
indispens: able to the prosecution of those painful and engrossing but be- 
neficial undertakings, which, if they attract to their authors no dazzling 
celebrity, at least procure for them a high station in the respect and gra- 
titude of enlightened men, whatever be the time and the circumstances in 
which they may eventually gain their attention. 

Among the number of those who have thus deserved well of science 
and literature in France, and by the side of the name of the learned Be- 
nedictines of the Congrégation de St. Maur, (originators as they have 
been of the most complete historic encyclopedia in existence, [ Art de w 
rifier les Dates—a colossal monument which has long taken its stand in 
all libraries as a vast recueil of the annals of Europe and the world,) may 
justly be conceded a place to their venerable successor the Marquis de 
Portia d’'Urban, in virtue of a long and laborious career, attended through- 
out by rec ondite investigations, by beneficial discoveries, and not seldom 
by a satisfactory solution of historic problems that had hitherto seemed 
to bafile research, but which a profound knowledge of antiquity and per- 
fect familiarity with its monuments, united to an unremitting prosecution 
of study rarely paralleled, have enabled him to approach with atrium. 
phant superiority. To this elaborate and productive research, this un- 
flagging perse verance, we are indebted for the “ Essais sur Uhistoire an 
cienne du Globe,” in which the geologist disputes the pre-eminence with 
the annalist of the obscure past—for the “ Théorie complete sur la manirre 
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d’ Etudier U Histoire ct la Géographie combinces ensemble’’—for a work on 

the chronology of ‘Tacitus, a genuine compendium of Roman history that 

has at length incontestably fixed those dates hitherto most controverted 

—and for many other works, alike impressed with the stamp of an ex- 

treme historic certitude, invested with the interest attending the dis- 

covery of a crowd of facts which we are almost tempted to attribute to 

some knowledge, unparticipated by any of those mysterious languages of 
old time, whose symbols yet survive on the temples of Thebes and Mem- 

his, as well as on the palaces of Carnak, but which still preserve invio- 

ate in their dreamy characters the sacred arcana of which the Egyptian 

hierarchy constituted them the depositories, and to this day remain “a 

marvel and a secret,” spite of industry the most unwearied—spite even 

of the numerous discoveries from each of which has successively been 

expected the key to those precious enigmas the application of which 

would display, as in a vision, the shadowy secrets they have so long 
retained. Such hopes were excited on the acquisition of that rare in- 
scription now preserved in the British Museum—no less distinguished by 
its possession of the divine shapes that peopled the Parthenon, than of 
the splendid monuments of art which adorned the structures of Louksor, 
of Sais, and of Thebes, and those tombs prouder than palaces wherein: 
the cold sleep of their founders has been surrounded by the vast memo- 
rials of their living magnificence. On the discovery of this triglottite in- 
scription, of which one language was that of Homer and Herodotus, the 
spell seemed about to be dissolved, and the most sanguine results were 
anticipated—only to encounter fresh disappointment, and to behold the 
industry and conjectures of the Youngs and the Akerblads, retire once 
more foiled by the 


‘* Mystery, where dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around.” 


A savant whose premature loss France yet deplores, has, it is said, 
made considerable advances in this undertaking, and many useful results 
are aflirmed to have been the fruit of his investigations: to judge of the 
truth of these assertions, we must await the publication of the posthu- 
mous works which contain the sum of his labours; at all events, they 
cannot fail to increase our knowledge on the subject of Egyptian art, and 
in this light the travels of Champollion, (as those of Rosellini, now in 
course of publication in Florence in an unexampled style of splendour, ) will 
create a lively interest. But whatever may be our delight when we contem- 
plate the degree to which the Egyptians have been able to impress on the 
marble a character of so imposing calmness and grandeur, we cannot for- 
get the vast historic problems awaiting a solution, which can only be 
expected in that glimmering antiquity, (dimly discoverable in the frag- 
ments of Manetho,) whose traditions alone can supply the chasms in our 
knowledge of the civilization of the primeval races, towards the study of 
which the attention of the learned has of late been directed with a new 
impulse, and on which subject a few years have produced some remark- 
able works that have surveyed in a totally novel light the parts of this 
history already known, or have at least cast some straggling rays on the 
portions yet plunged in obscurity. Among these productions is to be 
tound the essay at the head of this article, which, though perfectly dis- 
tinct in its nature, yet forms the conclusion to a preceding work on Ho- 
mer and his writings by the same author: a few words may be required 
to set forth the occasion of the publication of each. A member of the 
Academie des Inscriptions had endeavoured, in an essay on the Homeric 
writings, (of which he has given a careful translation,) to renew the well 
known hypothesis of Wolf and others, who in the last age contested the 
existence of the father of song, and attributed the sublime lays which 
have recorded the overthrow of Ilion and the wanderings of Ulysses, to a 
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series of isolated poets, separated from each other by distance of time and 
dace. Indefatigable in his exertions in the cause of historic truth, the 
larquis de Portia was not long in giving to the world a treatise in which 
the existence of Homer and the genuineness of his writings were trium- 
phantly substantiated: but having extended his inquiries to the epoch in 
which writing was introduced into Greece, fortunate discoveries, joined 
to ingenious conjectures, were not slow in indicating to him the possi- 
bility of a brilliant completion of his labours on the subject, by the pub- 
lication of an essay on the origin of writing, and its use in Greece an- 
terior to the era of Homer, that is, B. C. 1000: thus most effectually de- 
molishing the error which had chiefly based its attack upon the indivi- 
duality of the poet, on the assumption of the non-existence of writing in 
the time assigned to him. 

Such is the work before us, which, rapidly passing in review all the 
great questions of philology and archaiology, intermingled with historic 
dissertations not without interest for the ordinary reader—enters into the 
history of poetry, including an account of the prosody and euphony of the 
most remarkable tongues of antiquity. Music is inseparable from verse, 
and the musical language being one of the first written, was consequently 
embraced by the author's plan: and these questions, which, though sub- 
ordinate to, yet essentially connected with the subject, impart con- 
siderable variety to the work, and render it highly interesting, nay, amus- 
ing, without invalidating any portion of its hgh historical authority. 
The important questions on the antiquity of writing next engage our 
attention; and in the course of their development the different opinions 
promulgated by Athanasius, Kircher, Scaliger, Schott, Heidegger, Her- 
man Hugo, Peter Holm, and others, are amply discussed ; these are 
followed by the assertions and sentiments of the fathers on this topic, 
which are condensed and compared with each other in original citations. 
The only extract we shall venture to make, contains the conclusions 
drawn by the author on this point—alluding to data by which even those 
who refuse to admit any other hypothesis than that which attributes the 
discovery of this art to the ingenuity of man alone, may convince them- 
selves of its existence prior to Moses, he remarks, 


‘“* Pour le prouver, je n’alléguerai ni lautorité des différens Gcrits attribuées aux 
anciens patriarches avant Moise, quoiqu’appuyés de suffrages respectables. J'ai 
parlé dans Varticle précédent de Vouvrage pretendu d’Adam, Jean Albert Fabri- 
clus, qui en a fait mention,' n’oublie pas ceux de Seth, d’Enoch, d’Abraham et de 
Jacob, Je ne dirai rien de Vinscription phénicienne? que les Chananéens, chasses 
de leur pays par Josué, peu de tems aprés la mort de Moise, et fugitifs en Afrique, 
avaient mise sur un monument qu’ils y avaient dress¢, quoique rapporté en gree par 
Procope :° j’ai prouvé* l'authenticite des observations astronomiques conservees 
par éerit A Babylone depuis 1903 ans avant qu’ Alexandre-le-Grand s’en fit rendu 
maitre, et envoyées par Callisthénes 4 Aristote, ce qui ferait remonter Pusage de 
Vecriture, chez les Babyloniens, 4 lan 2235 avant notre ¢re, 92 ans apres l'epoque 
donnée au deluge par 'M. Larcher, et 662 ans avant la naissance de Moise. J'ai 
cite le passage de Simplicius® qui rapporte ce fait d’une maniere tres-ex presse.” 
(p. 124.) 

‘** N’employons pour Vobjet dont il est question dans cet article que des preuves 
directes et concluantes: elles seront puisées dans l'Exode composé par Moise lui- 
meme, 

“ Premier Fart. Le peuple hébreu étant arrivé au piéd du mont Sinai, deux 
mois apres sa sortie d’ Egypte, Moise gravit le sommet du mont ou Dieu, parma les 

' In codice pseudemgrapho veteris testamenti. 

* HMEIS ESMEN O1 #YTONTES ANO MPOSANOT IHSOT TOT AHZTOT TIOT 
NATH. Nos fugimus a facie Jesus ( Josue) latronis filii Nave ( Nun. ) 

ln vandalicis, lib. IT. 
Memvoires pour servir 4 histoire anctenue du Globe, vit. 116 
Comment, 46 in Aristotel, lib. 11. de cawlo 
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différens ordres qui regardaient les cérémonies de son culte, lui commanda :* 1° de 
faire graver les noms des douze patriarches, chefs des tribus, sur Jes deux plerres 
d’onix qui devaient attacher lépbod du grand-pretre sur l'épaule ;7 ¢° de faire era- 
ver les mémes noms sur les douze pierres du pectoral du grand-pretre ;* 3° de faire 
graver au burin ces deux mots hebreux, kodesch le jehovah, saintele du Seigneur, (Jeé- 
hovah,) sur la lame d’or que le grand-pretre devait porter attachée au-devant de sa 
thiare ;¥ et Moise ajoute' que cela devait ctre exécuté par Béséléel, de la tribu de 
Juda, et par Ooliab, de la tribu de Dan: ce qui fut execute rcellement dans la suite, 
Seconn Fair. Moise recut alors sur le mont Sinai, les deux premiéres tables de la 
loi, ob Dieu lui-méme avait écrit le Décalogue,? et les ayant brisées dans l'indignation 
dont il fut saisi quand il vit le peuple adorer le veau d'or, il lui fut ordonné den 
faire deux autres pareilles, ou Dieu écrivit de nouveau le méme Décalogues 
Trorsreme Fait. Entin Moise, pour tacher de flechir la colére de Dieu, le prie de 
l'effacer de son livre qu’il a écrit, c’est-a-dire de le faire mourir, s'il ne veut point 
pardonner aux Hébreux leur idolatrie,* et Dieu lui repond qu'il n'effacera de son 
livre, c’est-i-dire qu'il ne fera pas mourir que celui gui aura peche contre lui. Ces 
trois faits prouvent: 1° qu'on savait lire parmi les hebreux, deux mois apres leur 
sortie d’ Egypte, puisque ce ne peut etre quen vue de leur faire lire sa loi, que Dieu 
la leur donna gravee sur les degx tables; 2° qu'on savait meme eécrire, pulsque 
Dieu ordonna que differens noms fussent graves sur‘les pierres precieuses et sur 
lor; 3° enfin que usage des livres y était deja assez commun pour avoir introduit 
cette expression proverbiale “ effacer quelqu’un du livre,” pour dire le faire mourir, 
‘dont Moise se sert, et que Dieu lui-méme répete. Cela fait voir que Vusage des 
lettres, de lécriture, des livres, devait étre deja ancien chez les Heébreux ; car per- 
sonne ne se persuadera qu’en deux mois de tems qu'il y avait depuis que Moise les 
conduisait, au milieu de l’embarras des marches, de lagitation des campemens, de 
Vinguietude de manquer du neécessaire, Moise ait pu enseigner aux Hebreux a lire 
et a ecrire, niles Hebreux® lapprendre, et que dans un si court espace les livres 
aient pu devenir assez communs parmi eux pour introduire lexpression prover- 
biale employ ce par Moise.®&— (p. 127.) 


We next arrive at a singularly interesting chapter—that in which the 
author collects and examines the traditions respecting Hermes or Thoth, 
the inventor of phonetic or alphabetic writing—a mysterious and perhaps 
symbolic being, some fragments of whose compositions have been pre- 
served by the Greeks, and are distinguished by a sublime character of 
wisdom and philosophy. The author has given a complete translation, 
with notes, in a separate publication,’ of these relics, genuine or suppo- 
sititious, of that fabled ged of intelligence and culture, whose doctrines 
have been analysed and exposed by Plato in his Phedrus, Plutarch in his 
Symposiacs, and Cicero in his treatise De Natura Deorum ; and to whom 
the veneration of the old time was disposed to attribute the origin of 
Egyptian civilization. The rest of the work is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the various writings employed in ancient times, and of the different 
substances which have furnished a vehicle tor their existence ; to appre- 
ciate these, an examination ot the numerous plates which the work con- 
tains is absolutely necessary, and to them we refer the reader who may 
desire more ample details on the subject: and especially will the English 
student be interested in the curious citations to which are attached the 
names of Astle, Winson, Pocock, and other erudite scholars, who have 
adorned the universities of his land. The conclusion consists of an ac- 
count of the Semitic languages, accompanied by plates with various spe- 
cimens of them, with alphabets and fragments of inscriptions in the Cu- 
neiform writing they adopt, and of which many examples may be met 
with in the British Museum, on the Persepolitan and Babylonian bricks, 
which are assembled in the same apartment with the exquisite Portland 





© Conjectures sur la Genese, p. 287. 7 Exode xxviti, 9, 10, 11. 
® Id. xxvii. 21. * Id, xxvii. 36, 57. ' Id. xxxi. 2, 6. 

2 Td. xxxu. 1. 3 Id. xxxiv. 28, 29. * Id. xxxi. 32, 

» Conjectures sur la Geneése, p. 289. © Id. p. 290. 


7 Nouveau Systeme de Dibliographie Alphabetuque.—Paris, 1 vol. 12mo. 
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vase. May we be allowed to suggest the question, whether sufficient 
value is attached to these bricks, on many of which, if we credit the tes. 
timony of Procopius, Simplicius, and Porphyry, were inscribed the astro. 
nomic observations of Chaldea, and which are carelessly piled one on the 
other? We have compared with attention the specimens given in this 
work, with the fragments we allude to, and are surprised that it has 
never occurred to any of the highly talented heads of this establishment, 
to devote to them that scrutiny they deserve. To the essay is subjoined 
a short appendix on the three systems of Egyptian writing, in which the 
famous passage of the Stromata of St. Clement of Alexandria, so often 
discussed, and of which the true sense had been already felt by the learned 
Astle, is finally set at rest by the French translation facing the original, 
as well as those versions which had hitherto obtained most advocates. 
This explanation seems to us the first decisive step in the true road to- 
wards divining the meaning of Egyptian antiquities, and the starting 
point of all those who shall hereatter devote themselves to this painful 
but attractive career, which opens to the zealous worshippers of science, 
a rich and virgin mine, in which ancient glory and modern civilization 
are alike interested. 

Some phrases in this appendix appear to include a promise on the part 
of the author to gratify the public with the new discoveries which must 
have resulted from an assiduous comparison of the labours of the Youngs, 
Warburtons, Akerblads, Zoigas, Champollions, and their compeers, with 
the traditions of St. Clement of Alexandria and Porphyry, and the frag- 
ments of Horus Apollo. We desire it earnestly, sure as we are to find 
science united with solid reasoning in every work of this distinguished 
writer, one of the patriarchs of French literature, who, almost an octo- 
genarian, yet possesses a talent still on the increase, and on whom time, 
while it lavishly showers its lights, appears to spare its ravages.” 


-_——-- — 


The natural Influence of Speech, in raising Man above the Brute 


Creation. Anon. Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


One would hardly suppose that there was any need of a book being 
written to prove this; yet simple as is the statement, and plain as is the 
proposition, that which is attempted as proof, may turn out to be fallacious. 
We think that the anonymous author has sueceeded most excellently in 
placing himself eminently in the wrong, though he has taken the right 
side of the question. He makes the faculty of speech to be all in ell—he 
allows to the brute, not only reason, but even more than most philoso- 
phers will concede to man, innate ideas. Now, we know that savages in 
the lowest ¢rade, and in whom reason is searcely distinguishable trom 
instinct, and even those found on the southern coast of Australia, who 
knew not the use of fire, even these had the power of communicating 


ideas by oral sounds, such as they were. Now the reasoning powers of 


the noblest of the brute creation, would surely surpass those of the lowest 
of the human species, if they, the brutes, could reason at all, and our 
author (not we) asserts that they can. If so, that reason would im- 
mediately teach them to recognize in certain peculiar sounds the elements 
of a language, and they would soon speaks each species among them. 
selves. It is not modulation of voice that they want, but reason to 
take advantage of that modulation which they possess. We donot know 
whether some animals, birds for instance, do not enjoy greater compass 
of voice, and a more extended variety of tone, than man. We really have 
been much amused by this attempt to exalt mer ly mechanical construc. 
tion at the expense of intellect. Besides this obliquity of induction, the 


* We thank the Count for drawing our own and the public attention, in Lis masterly 
critique, to this very valuable work. 
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work is badly written as to style; it goes on most tediously in short 


jerking periods, like the pace of a hard trotting horse. We have not met 
with one well-rounded period in the whole volume. It is full of affecta- 
tion, and the tenderness with which it speaks of that honest animal, the 
ass, is “ quite refreshing.” There seems to be a fellowship of kindness 
for the long-eared quadruped; the diminutive and degrading monosyllable 
Ass is never used, but it is Balaam’s travelling companion, and other 
such gentlemanly circumlocutions. The following is an example of per- 
spicuity, in which he conceives it to be possible, and very convenient no 
doubt, to see, as an Irishman wishes his gun to fire, round a corner. 
Thus he blunders: “ Even in clear weather, with a noon-day sun, the 
view of a person is bounded by the horizon. How extensive would the 
prospect be if his vision were capable of passing beyond this barrier, [it 
would, indeed, |] and brought before its view the whole of the globe!” Did 
the author ever play at billiards? How much of the smallest globe is he 
capable of seeing at atime? Does he not know thatthe higher he could 
ascend from our earth the wider the horizon would appear, yet let the 
powers of vision be multiplied ad infinitum with the power of ascension, 
at last he would only see one half of the globe at one time. In many 
places also, his facts, to use the expression of Junius, are false; for ex- 
ample, “ that animals of a carnivirous kind excel man in the sense of 
smelling.” [Perhaps true.] ‘‘ Among birds, we find the vulture and the 
raven eminent in this respect.” [False.] When an author cites instances, 
he should keep pace with the knowledge of the times. It has been lately 
proved most satisfactorily, that almost all the birds of prey, the vulture 
and raven especially, seek their food by the sight, and not by the sense 
of smelling, they possessing the latter faculty in a very imperfect manner. 
The book is wound up by denying immortality to brutes, and, among 
other assertions, we find this—‘ they have no language, therefore they 
are not immortal.” In what predicament will he place those who are 
born, and who die, deaf and dumb? It is in this manner that books are 
made, and then the manufacturers of them wonder they will not sell. 
The best praise that we can give the work, and we will give all we can, 
is, that it is a number of truisms and absurdities strung together upon a 
warped line, displaying much research, some learning, and more confusion, 
but the whole conceived in a kindly and pious spirit, most lamentably 
supported by bad argument and over-rated talent. 


Essay on the Relation of the Theory of Morals to Insanity. T. Mayo, 
M.D. &c. &c. Fellows, Ludgate Street. 


How often do we find in a little mean looking, unpretending pamphlet, 
subjects started, discussed, and sometimes ably proved, that are in them- 
selves of the highest importance, and which will be almost entirely over- 
overlooked, on account of the sordidness of the vehicle which is meant 
to convey the matters treated on to the public. This is precisely the 
case with this pamphlet, and, were we not the most inveterate of readers, 
disregarding yet valuing nothing merely on account of its appearance, 
we should assuredly have passed by this before us, unheeded. In the first 
place, the author has not afforded to himself sufficient scope satisfactorily 
to develop the full merits of his subjects, though, as far as he has gone, 
he has done well. The subject naturally involves considerations not only 
highly and abstractedly moral, but also deeply metaphysical, and, were 
the views acted upon, which seem to be those of Dr. Mayo, we should 
be compelled to admit the medical to a large participation in the magis- 
terial duty. The author endeavours to establish two distinct sorts of in- 
sanity, the moral and the intellectual; we all know what intellectual 
insanity means, the moral one is not so easily disposed of. Every aberration 
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from virtue, every predisposition to commit crimes, would, if we understand 
the doctor rightly, come under the category of moral insanity—and, when 
a boy robbed an orchard, an exhibition of pill or draught, would be more 
appropriate than that of the ferula or the rod. Let us grant this, but who 
is to decide upon the moral point of perfection from which to measure all 
kinds of action, and all modes of thought? Our author seems to in- 
timate that we have that criterion in our bosoms, and it is consci- 
ence. Alas! for poor conscience; great indeed is the burthen thrown 
upon you. But conscience is an effect of tuition, of habit, often of tem- 
perament, and consciences differ in different men. We do not believe that 
there is any innate moral sense, any more than there are any innate ideas, 
and had we not been favoured by the inestimable blessings of revelation, 
morals would be as various as the influences and the dispositions of 
various societies. But, as in a scientific work, we must consider the 
whole of humanity, as well as that part favoured by the light of Chris. 
tianity, we are yet at sea for a moral point at which to place the standard 
of moral sanity. We have been led into a more lengthened discussion 
than we had intended. We dismiss the work by stating that, in its pre- 
sent circumscribed form it would tend only to unsettle, to puzzle, and to 
raise doubts; let Dr. Mayo elaborate his doctrine more fully, and till he 
has done this we do not think that he wiil excite that attention that the 
subject deserves. 





The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe, with his Letters and 
Journals, and his Life. By his Son. 8 Vols. Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 


This, the eighth and last volume, contains the posthumous works of this 
highly-gifted author, and they needed not the apology for their publica- 
tion, that appears at the commencement of the Sooke That these poems 
have not received the last touches of the file, is at times very apparent, 
yet they contain all the freshness and the originality that make his other 
works so deservedly popular. “ Telford Hall, or the Happy Day,” isa 
tale that must give unmixed delight to every one whose mind is, or ever 
was, pure. That holiday to the youthful feelings that happens to us but 
once or twice in our lives is vividly painted, and most poetically descanted 
on. At times, we almost wished that the author ad thrown off the 
trammels of rhyme to luxuriate in all the freedom of poetical prose. The 

uaintness of many of the lines, with their sly antithetical humour, raises 
the passing smile, but we believe it is at the expense of natural feeling, 
which is thus oddly, though not unpleasantly, broken in upon. “ The 
Family of Love,” is a beautiful satire, and contains in it the elements of 
an excellent comedy. We have not space to particularize every tale; not 
one of them is a failure, though they are not all of an equal merit. There 
is a series of tales, at the end of the volume, bound together by a very 
simple connecting link—the whole of which are embraced under one term, 
the “ Farewell and Return.” The reflections that they call forth are 
mournful: after twenty years absence what have we to expect? What 
death has spared, time will not, and every change will necessarily be on 
the drear and gloomy side. However, when the wanderer returns, all 
the alterations that he finds are natural, and they are most powerfully 
related. Mr. Crabbe has been a keen searcher into the human heart ; and he 
has laid bare its vicious iniquities with a hand that is, at times, almost 
cruel. He shows us pictures that we confess at once are true portraits, 

et blush while we confess it. There will never be an author again like 

im, and we had almost said, that, notwithstanding his genius, we are 
not sorry for it. We are of those who think that the too much aa 4 
upon the sordidness of our natures, tends at best, if not to make us sordid, 
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to pitch the point of our moral ambition not very high. His son has 
well performed his task, and we have now another complete English 
classic. 


A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern, Comprising a 
Retrospective view of the Foreign Intercourse with China. Illustrated 
by a new and correct Map of the Empire. By the Rev. Cuar.es 
Gurzuiarr. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Though written in a very meagre style, we do not hesitate to say, that 
this is a most valuable history, and, at the present juncture, as interest. 
ing as it is valuable. The compilation is essentially documental, and 
carries with it the impress of truth, as far as truth can be discovered of 
a nation so strange, so “onion so ancient, and so jealous of observation. 
Looking at these three hundred and sixty-seven millions of beings who 
compose this stupendous empire, the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
christian, have food for reflection even to satiety. In this ignorant 
mass of semi-barbarity, we see the debasing results of ages of iron des- 
potism. Even the free-born warriors, who have so repeatedly invaded, 
and sometimes conquered, this ay &. have insensibly amalgamated them- 
selves with the vanquished, lost their noble spirit and their love of free. 
dom, and, without becoming any wiser from their partial civilization, 
have been equally effeminate and deteriorated. This whole history, from 
the very earliest of times, forms an excellent commentary upon ultra- 
Tory principles. This pertinacious adherence to the wisdom of ances- 
tors, who, from the very nature of things, could not be wise ; this absurd 
clinging to precedent, with all the tenacity of our own gentlemen of the 
long robe, have kept a vast and acute population in the twilight of civi- 
lization, and in which they are likely for ever to remain, if not emanci- 
pated from their mental thraldom by foreign invasion and enlightened 
conquest. The work before us gives us a = synopsis of the ancient 
dynasties, then proceeds to a brief outline of their modern history. This 
part of the work affords a catalogue of crimes, and a multiplicity of 
miseries common to all histories, and proves that under every govern- 
ment ignorance is the parent of monstrous guilt, and despotism the nurs- 
ing mother of the most abject degradation, and the instigation of the 
most relentless cruelty. These Chinese have been long teaching us how 
to treat them ; but the East India Company resolutely forbade their de- 
pendants to learn, and our government was equally deaf to instruction, 
and the natural result was, that our embassies received mortification and 
insult. All this is clearly demonstrated in these valuable volumes. That 
part of them, against which we are inclined a little to object, is the dis- 
qualifying manner in which the Popish missions are mentioned, and the 
invidious comparisons that are drawn between what the evangelical mis- 
sionaries would now do had they the opportunities that the Jesuits for- 
merly possessed. We know the zeal of both parties. There is no doubt 
that the conversion of these barbarians is at hand. God will choose his 
own good time. Let us wait for it in humility, as we are assured in 
hope. To conclude, this work is worthy the perusal of every one. 





Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher. By Horace Guitrorp. 12mo. 
Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


There has been a little, genteel-looking, purple-and-gold, watered- 
calico-covered volume lying on our table these two or three days, which 
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we had not the courage to open: for we felt pretty sure there was a 
bevy of “ Fugitive Pieces,” or “ Attempts at Verse,” or some such abo- 
mination, lying in wait for us, with “the author's respectful compli- 
ments,” written in a straggling, frightened-to-death sort of hand on a 
fly leaf. Our supposition, too, was further strengthened by the disclosure 
of a double row of Roman capitals, on accidentally tumbling the book 
open as we hurled from us the on dull pamphlet, “ On the Present State 
of Parties.” What was our surprise, then,—our delight—on discovering 
at last that, instead of the crude conceits of some wteieel rhymester of 
the nineteenth century, the little, genteel-looking, purple-and-gold 12mo. 
was full of the brightest thoughts of our dear old RMende-the Gemini of 
the poetical zodiac—Beaumont and Fletcher! The object of our com- 
piler has been, not to make a display of his own judgment in the selec- 
tion of “ beauties,” but to exhibit the worthy old dramatists, divested of 
the impurities of their age. He has done both: and in so doing, who 
shall say that he has not conferred a benefit on the world of letters ? 
Would that more of our modern book-makers would engage in works of 
a similar nature ; by which they would at once benefit their readers and 
improve their own judgment; by which we should have more goodly 
volumes to place on our own shelves, and fewer to fob off on our nephews 
and nieces ! 

Friend Horace has been diligent in his labours. Many a bright flower 
has he gathered from the old Elizabethan wilderness—once a well-ordered 
garden. Perhaps he has now and then plucked a weed with his nosegay, 
and doubtless has left many a bright blossom behind. But at least 
there are no poison-flowers in his garland ; and if he has left many fair 
blossoms untouched—why, so much the better—let him go back, and 
gather a fresh bundle! The plain English of all this is—for some of our 
readers will have plain English—that the we selection of “ Beauties ” 
from the dramatic works of Beaumont and Fletcher is such as, from its 
judiciousness, may claim a place in the library of the student, and from 
its innocence, a nook in the closet of the fair. And we heartily wish that 
both the one and the other may do such justice to the volume before us, 
as to induce the editor speedily to add a second. 


Minor Morals for Young People, illustrated in Tales and Travels, 
By Joun Bowrinc. With Plates, by CruiksHank. Whittaker 
and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


We like this book. We hope that the author will soon give us another 
similar to it. It cultivates all the more kindly feelings, and tends to 
make the greatest happiness principle more fully understood. We can- 
not, however, help quarrelling with some of Mr. Bowring’s definitions. 
He says often, and endeavours to prove his dictum by agreeable tales, 
that these and those qualities are not virtues, becausethey are not employed 
to a virtuous end. Thus, courage and perseverance in bad causes, are 
denied to be virtues. They are virtues, employ them in what cause you 
will. With a parity of reason might we assert, that gold is not gold, 
because it is used to decorate an assassin’s dagger. If a rascal have 
courage he has a virtue, and his possessing it cannot make that virtue a 
vice, though it may do the office of one. And again, we think that the 
morality is a little too much squared, and mathematically considered, 
especially when offered to the consideration of the young. The too much 
insisting upon restraining our generous impulses, till we have discovered 
whether their tendencies be good or evil, will naturally raise up in our 
hearts that close ally to sordidness, selfism. “ I must not give,” says 
the youth, touched with compassion, “lest I do more harm by bounty 
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than by refusal.” Hard is the distinction between parsimony and pru- 
dence, and this wisdom may too often teach the rich “to pass on the 
other side,” with the pharisaical feeling of self-commendation. But, 
perhaps, we carry our strictures too far on this the fruits of the utilitarian 
system. Altogether, it is a delightful book, and has our hearty recom- 
mendation. 


Bridgewater Treatise—On Animal and Vegetable Physiology, in 
Reference to Natural Theology. By Peter Mark RoGet, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Secretary to the Royal 
Society, &c. &c. &c. Vols. I. and II. London. Pickering. 1834. 


In our notice of Dr. Kidd’s Bridgewater Treatise, we attempted to 
show, that he had attended far more to the evidence in favour of the 
power and wisdom, than of the goodness, of God. We believe this re- 
mark will apply to all the treatises hitherto published, with the exception, 
indeed, of that of Dr. Chalmers. Dr. Prout, in a large volume, has only 
alluded to the subject once or twice; and on these occasions so briefly, 
that it would be almost as near the truth to say, he has devoted a few 
lines, as a few pages, to its consideration. Yet is this work of Dr. 
Prout’s, in other respects, excellent. It abounds with fine views, parti- 
cularly on the subject of chemical physiology, of which the doctor is well 
known to have been a very successful cultivator. We stop, however, to 
make no more remarks on other treatises ; but proceed to notice the one 
before us. 

Here we have two bulky volumes, each of them about double the size 
of Mr. Whewel’s or Sir Charles Bell’s Treatises, and we find the difficult 
subject of the benevolence of the Deity almost unnoticed. Before ad- 
verting, however, to this point, we shall notice an error which we find 
not only in the Treatise of Dr. Roget, but also in that of Dr. Prout. In 
p- 188, speaking of albumen, (that is, the white of the egg, or serum of 
the blood,) Dr. Roget says it is speedily coagulated when taken into the 
stomach. Now we need only refer to the works of Professors Tiedeman 
and Gmelin on Indigestion, and that of Dr. Prater on the Blood, to see 
that this is not the case. The distinguished German physiologists found 
that when a/bumen was given to animals, it passed from the stomach to 
the intestines in a fluid state. As it is well known that the stomach owes 
its coagulating faculty to its peculiar secretion, (in common language, to 
the rennet,) Dr. Prater procured some of this and mixed it with albumen ; 
and found, as the German physiologists state, that the albumen was not 
coagulated. How then has Dr. Roget, and particularly Dr. Prout, (as 
being more expressly a chemist,) fallen into the error under considera- 
tion? We shall find it is by confounding albumen and mi/k together. 
Milk, when taken into the stomach, is coagulated; or, as Dr. Prater and 
others have observed, when mixed out of the stomach with rennet per- 
fectly free from all acidity ; hence, by rennet, and not by the acid often found 
mixed with rennet. We insist more particularly on this last consideration, 
because it has been doubted by a distinguished chemist. Leaving this 
very excusable error, we proceed to give the reader a view of, we believe 
all, Dr. Roget’s arguments in favour of the goodness of God. 


* Although” (says Dr. Roget) ‘‘ our sensibility may revolt at the wide scene of 
carnage which is so generally presented to our view, our more sober judgment 
should place in the other scale, the great preponderating amount of gratification 
which is also the result. We must take into account the vast accession that accrues 
to the mass of animal enjoyment, from the exercise of those powers and faculties 
which are called forth by this state of constant activity ; and when this considera- 
tion is conbined, as it ought to be, with that of the immense multiplication of life 
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which is admissible on this system alone, we shall find ample reason for acknow- 
ledging the wisdom and benevolent intentions of the Creator, who, for the sake of 
vastly superior good, has permitted the existence of a minor evil.”"—— Bridgewater 
Treatise, Vv. 1. p. 46. 


Dr. Roget has also again, in his second volume, (p. 67,) referred to this 
subject ; and after admitting with Paley its difficulty, observes, in addi. 
tion to what he before stated, that “ wherever nature has inspired saga- 
city in the perception of danger, she has generally bestowed a propor- 
tionate degree of ingenuity in devising the means of safety.” Pe 68.) 
He illustrates his position, by exemplifying the tortoise, hedgehog, tor- 
pedo, hare, &c. &c. The first can conceal itself within its shell; the se. 
cond can roll itself up into a bristly ball; the third can give its enemy 
an electric shock ; and the fourth can protect itself by its swiftness and 
peculiar motions. 

It is obvious that this last argument only applies to a small part of the 
animal world ; since many animals that are preyed upon have no means 
of defence whatever. As it is not general, it can therefore, in any case, 
have but littie force. But is it satisfactory even as far as it goes? It is 
our decided opinion that it is not. We leave it to the mathematician to cal- 
culate the minute amount of advantage it is to the hare, fox, and stag, to 
be endued to a certain extent with the means of escaping from their ad- 
versaries. It is too often only to be tortured first, and then killed after- 
wards. Sometimes indeed, we admit, it has its advantages. But we 
need not insist on these, since, as we stated before, not being a general 
argument, it can have little force ; since it is obvious that nature has not 
taken into consideration the advantages of which Dr. Roget speaks. 

We leave the extract from Dr. Roget’s first volume unnoticed, because 
we do not see that any part of it, except what has just been commented 
on, (for the last quotation is in a great measure comprised in the first,) 
merits consideration. It is our decided opinion (and we state it with all 
due deference to the superior talents and attainments of Dr. Roget and his 


colleagues) that the Bridgewater Treatises, with the exception of that of 


Dr. Chalmers,* have not hitherto added to the acute arguments of Paley in 
favour of divine benevolence. We can expect indeed nothing new on the 
subject, unless men will dare “ to ponder boldly,”” unmoved by hopes or 
fears. 

We conclude by observing, that we think Dr. Roget would have made 
his volumes more interesting, had he not confined his view so much to 
anatomical details. The numerous wood-cuts, no doubt, will assist and 
amuse the general reader in his long journey through bones and skeletons ; 
but we think physiology would have afforded scope for greater novelty and 
variety of ideas; and we do not see so much attention paid to this, as to 
anatomy. There is a chapter on “ Unity of Design,” which the French 
philosophical anatomists have been endeavouring to trace throughout 
animal existence, that is interesting and instructive. We recommend it 
to the reader’s especial consideration. 


Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fisherman. ANon. Whittaker and 
Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


There are some beautifully worked up scenes in this tale, and the use- 
ful and real heroism of the whalers have, in it, ample justice done to them. 


* It is just to observe that Dr. Prout mentions the pleasure we derive from 
beautiful or magnificent scenery, as evidence of divine benevolence. This argu- 
meat certainly seems worthy of consideration, as well also as the pleasures of which 
we are susceptible from music, poetry, and the exercise of the intellect. But it is not 
our business at present to write an essay on the subject. 
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We have seen in many novels, more startling incidents than are related 
in this, having every appearance of probability ; but the author of Miriam 
Coffin, without overstepping the modesty of nature, has contrived to give 
too wild an air of romance to many parts of his work. This arises from 
his not having sufficiently peter | the reader by dwelling on the pre- 
disposing causes of the events, and of the determinating influences of his 
characters—catastrophes come upon us so unexpectedly and jarringly, 
that we refuse to them the easily granted credence that fictions generally 
obtain. The best part of the volumes are those which are purely descrip- 
tive ; when the writer stands in the sunshine of truth, and is supported 
by fact, he has really a very imposing appearance, and is listened to with 
interest und pleasure. Properly speaking, the male heroism of the tale is 
equally divided between three or four actors, nor do we know to which of 
them the most nicely judging in these nice matters could adjudge the 

alm of the hero. The heroine stands out confessedly enough ; it is the 
ady whose name gives the title to the tale. Considering the state of 
society in which she lived, her associates, and her previous education, we 

ronounce her character to be unnatural, nay, almost impossible ; but if 
it be replied to us, that the deeds she is recorded to have done, were ac- 
tual facts, we must rejoin, that for want of a due tact, a nice blending of 
the lights and shadows, the author has made what was really true, ap- 
pear false and improbable. We would not be understood that we think 
this book an indifferent production. On the contrary, it has great merits, 
it is deeply interesting, and, as a picture vivid and beautiful, of the man- 
ners of the Nantuctians at the time to which it relates, possesses quite an 
historical value. It is a work that will become equally popular in Ame- 
merica as in England, and we dismiss it with our recommendation to ge- 
neral perusal. 





Observations on the Preservation of Hearing, and the Choice, Use, and 
Abuse of Hearing Trumpets. By Joun Harrison Curtis, Esq., 
M.R.I., Aurist and Oculist. Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


The Present State of Aural Surgery. By W. Wricut, Esq. 
Hurst, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


There can be no doubt, but, that as the intellectual man approaches 
to the utmost degree of perfection of which he is capable, that the con- 
comitant refinements of luxury tend to deteriorate those organs, the 
handmaids of the mind, which civilization so much improves. This 
would be a melancholy reflection, did not science keep pace with luxury, 
and thus counteract the effeminacy, the result of a highly polished state 
of society. But, of all the organs, it would appear that that of hearing 
suffers most, and is, at first, the most disregarded, when professional 
advice would be the most needed. The incipient disease is not much 
noticed by the sufferer—’tis a slight cold—’twill disappear—and the po- 
liteness and condescension of his friends will not, for some time, permit 
him to discover the extent of the increasing mischief. They elevate their 
voices with a mistaken kindness, and the patient defers the consultation, 
till, alas! the consultation will be nugatory. We feel it our duty to say 
this—for in this way we have ourselves suffered—to this procrastination 
we have ourselves been a martyr. At the head of this notice there are the 
titles of two books, one by the most successful, the most active, and the 
most celebrated author that we know, the other by a Mr. Wright. They 
have arrived nearly at the same time on our library table, and they afford a 
curious contrast to each other. The first is an elegant and condensed 
epitome of the author’s more voluminous works on the subject, in order 
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to afford that general ‘:formation, and to draw that general attention to 
the subject, that none may be a pe into deafness without due cau- 
tion; and the other, under the mask of science, a malignant attack upon 





the more successful members of the profession, who have devoted them- 
selves to aural surgery. Mr. Wright may be a clever man, but if the | 
world do not think him so, it is not our fault, nor, perhaps, his own, but | 
? 
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we will tell him that he will neither mend his fortunes, nor add to his H 
honest celebrity, by attacking right and left those in whom the public | 
have placed confidence, In Mr. Curtis’s work which is full of scientific } 
information, and a copy of which we really think ought to be in every 

family, in order that the members of it may know when to have recourse 

to medical advice, there are tributes of commendation paid to some, and 

invidious strictures made on none of the profession; whilst, on the other 
hand, two thirds of Mr. Wright’s tract are composed of the insidious al 
sneer, or the open and revengetul assault. If a man wishes to make him- TR 
self a disgraceful notoriety, he does not go and knock down his equal, | 
but it is the highest person at whom he can get, that he attacks ; with a . 
like sinister policy, Mr. Wright levels his an at the first man, in H | 
that path of the profession, which he, apparently vainly endeavours to 
tread. We wish not to make ourselves partisans, nor to enter into a ii 
controversy, that we are sure Mr. Curtis would not condescend to do ; 
but when we see falsehoods insinuated under the form of questions, our 
love of truth impels us to give short answers to them. We visited, with ) 
many others, among whom was the Earl of Harewood, the dispensary i | 
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last April, and we saw the three children, the existence of whom Mr. 
Wright seems to doubt, who were born deaf and dumb, and who then 
ell both hear and speak. There is a misprint in the name of one of 
them. Wilmot should have been Hewitt. We have also lately seen two wi 
boys, sent by Sir Henry Wheatly, by the order of his Majesty; they Hb 
also were born deaf and dumb, and are now under the care of Mr. Cur- ! 
tis, and they have nearly recovered their faculties. What a man has 
been, does not deteriorate from the efficiency of what he now is. Wel- 
lington entered the army, according to the regulations, in a subordi- 
nate station; Mr. Curtis entered the naval service under the same con- 
ditions ; he was an hospital assistant at the Royal Hospital at Haslar, 
which afforded him the greatest opportunities of improvement, and where 
he remained nearly six years, and had the honour to be go to his 1 h 
present Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, when His Royal Highness was 1 

gta to express himself in terms of — of his zeal and ability. +) Aa 

e was afterwards promoted to Fortin depot, which contained six thou- mS ihe 
sand prisoners ; but we must not, in our zeal to defeat calumny, run into ‘ F 
unnecessary length. Perhaps we have not acted judiciously, or deserved ts 
the thanks of Mr. Curtis, by thus giving an importance to an obscure I 
attack, that will be read by just as many as it deserves. In conclusion, Hh) 
this gentleman may despise the efforts of malevolence and scandal, while GE 
he enjoys the patronage of his king, the confidence of the public, and the 
respect of the medical profession, for no one has applied himself with more 
diligence, and more advantage for the benefit of his suffering fellow crea- 
tures. 

Mr, Curtis obtained his qualifications as naval surgeon in 1809, at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, having previously passed his exa- | LE 
mination at the Apothecaries’ Hall. For a man who has been in the (ig 
aggro for thirty years, and his father, and great- grandfather before i 

im, to be thus attacked, is ridiculous. May we ask who is Mr Wright, 
and what are his qualifications ? { 
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History of the British Colonies. By R. MontGomery Martin, 
F.R.S. &c. Vol. Il. Cochrane and M°Crone, Waterloo Place. 


This is the second volume of the five that it is the intention of this ta. 
lented author to devote to the paramount subject indicated in the title, and 
which may well deserve the epithet of a compressed libaary. Mr. Martin 
commences this volume with a spirited introduction, that is at once clear, 
figurative, and to the purpose. Nor are there wanting to it, some bursts 
of genuine eloquence. He seems to glory with an honest pride, in the 
wide extent of English influence, and the beneficence of her vast colonial 
domination. We like him for this, for we know that he has suffered as 
much official oppression in the advocacy of enlightened opinions, as would 
have severely tried the patriotism of many, and have alienated all the affec- 
tion for their country, of not afew. As to the work itself, itis of that 
general and instructive nature, that would almost seem to supersede the 
use of any other book upon the subject. This remark applies only to the 
general reader, for it contains exactly so much information as he ought to 
furnish his mind with ; for if he attempted to retain more, he would find 
his memory overburthened, and pre-occupied to the exclusion of other 
matter. Should a person's property lie in any particular island, or should 
he be called to an official situation in any particular place, perhaps a more 
minute history would not be amiss. Whilst we admire the talent, the 
reader cannot fail to be struck with the stupendous labour to which Mr. 
Martin must have submitted his energies in producing so many tables, 
and proving his facts by statistics so elaborate. On an undertaking so 
vast as that upon which he is engaged, we can only give general com- 
mendation, without occupying too much of our space. We conclude by 
observing, that we see every probability of the work we are noticing be- 
coming a stock book, and, providing violent revolutions and great 
changes in the construction of colonial society do not supervene, which 
would render the history in some measure obsolete, that it will go down to 
posterity through many editions. 


Tales for the British People. By Canpipa. Ridgway and Son, 

Piccadilly. 

This is a very impassioned and zealous production, the zeal of which 
amounts almost to sedition, and the passion to madness. In a series of 
vague and disjointed fragments, destruction of almost every existing 
power is advocated, except the kingly, and the ope Byer separation and 
independence of Ireland. Of course all the clerical orders are vilified 
with the hate of a good hater; nothing is right that is; but we do not 
think that the anarchy and revolution that would follow the adoption of 
Candida’s doctrines, would make the wrong right. The beau idéal of the 
prosperity of Ireland, according to the author, would be the stepping 
back a few centuries into that state of semi-barbarism, in which the head 
of a family should wear the clothes only that were made by the individual 
members of it; in fact, Ireland is to become a pastoral nation. Separa- 
tion from England is to be, of course, the sine qud non. To whom is se- 
parated Ireland to belong? If she refuse to remain as a sister unto our 
family, to what other state does she wish to become a dependency? It 
is not in the nature of things that she can stand in the midst of powerful 
nations as an integral empire, without commerce, without artisans—and 
alas! without internal union. There are some powers of writing dis- 
layed in this work, but they are sadly prostituted. It is dedicated to 
Mr. O'Connell, and, to conciliate that gentleman, goes beyond him in 
violence. We are threatened with a continuation; we hope that the 
periodical press will join us in putting a protest against such a pro- 
ceeding. 
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Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from Aristotle to Linneus. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the Study of Natural History, and occasional 
Observations on the Study of Zoology. By W. Macou.uivray, 
A.M. F.R.S. &c. Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh; 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


We were, regarding the merits of this volume, almost betrayed into 
the remark, that the compilations of the present era far exceed the ori- 
ginal productions. Be that as it may, the former may, in utility, and often 
in elegance, successfully compete with the latter. The introduction is well 
written, and necessary to the work, which is the greatest praise that can 
be given to any thing in the shape of a preface. We have then a brief ac- 
count of the life, pursuits, and death of Aristotle, not misplaced in a work 
treating of the writers on so important a division of natural history. Pliny 
the Elder next occupies the attention of the reader, and several most in- 
teresting facts are enumerated in connexion with that great man’s life. 
From him the author makes a vast stride into the sixteenth century, and 
gives us an abstract of the thoughts of writers but little generally known, 
but all of which subserve well to the purposes of zoological science. 
But somewhat later flourished Kay, our countryman, whom, in a work of 
this nature, it would have amounted almost to a heresy to omit. But 
we do not well get in medias res till we arrive at the respected name of 
Linneus, whose admirable system is very properly prefaced by his his- 
tory. Though this work is rather of a biographical, than merely of a 
scientific nature, it cannot fail to give the young student a thorough 
insight into all the various systems of zoology that have been pro- 

ounded: the whole of which, by the consent of all the literati of Europe, 
eee merged into the Linnzan. This volume forms the eleventh number 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, and is an ornament, as well as an 
accession, to that invaluable undertaking. 


The Architectural Director, with a Glossary of Architecture, ec. Se. 
By Joun Bittincton. Second Edition. Bennet, Paternoster 
Row. 


Owing to a press of matter, we must content ourselves, this month, by 
merely quoting a sentence, with which we cordially agree, out of the 
title-page of this, the Seventh Number of this useful work. ‘ The pos- 
session of this complete, useful, and interesting work, on the theory and 
practice of architecture, would supersede the necessity of a multiplicity 
of others treating on detached parts of this subject ; and its price places 
it within the reach of all classes interested in the theory and practice 
of building.” 


The Van Dieman’s Land Annual for the Year 1834. Edited and 
Printed by H. Metvitie, Hobart Town. 


This production is better than an English almanack or directory, but 
does not approach to our ideas of an annual. It is very useful, and would 
form a better guide to those desirous of emigrating than most of the treatises 
written on that subject. In the lithographical attempts there is certainly 
some room for improvement. Upon the whole, the receiving of the book 
is like the hearing of good tidings from our brethren far away, and is at 
once an earnest of their prosperity, and of their intellectual attainments. 
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Hints relating to Emigrants and Emigration, &c. &c. By the Rev. 
Henry Carmicuakt, A.M. Smith and Elder, Cornhill; Walker, 
Piccadilly. 


Works of this description abound, but the one before us has excited 
some attention, on account of a controversy that lately appeared in the 
Times. We have looked through it, and find it to be sensible, and from 
a person well understanding his subject ; we therefore do not hesitate to 
recommend it, though we will not answer for the propriety of all the ad- 
vice, or the accuracy of all the information that it contains. 


Memoirs of American Missionaries, with an Introductory Essay. By 
the Rev. Gavin Strutuers. And a Dissertation on the Conso- 
lations of a Missionary. By the Rev. Levi Parsons. John Reid, 
Glasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria Lane, London. 


There can be no doubt but that a well-conducted mission must prove, 
to the objects of it, both a temporal and an eternal blessing. That many 
have turned out to be neither the one nor the other can be no argument 
against the zeal, the courage, and the beauty of the lives of the devoted 
few whose biographies are recorded in this little volume. We recommend 
it to general perusal, in order that the young may learn that there are 
scarcely any difficulties that human energy, under the Divine favour in a 
righteous cause, cannot overcome. There is even glory in the failure, if, 
for wise purposes, failure be permitted. The introductory essays are 
good in matter—but rather too exclusive and conventicular in their style, 
which of course will not, and ought not, to be any disparagement to their 
sterling merits. 


The Sacred Classics, or the Cabinet History of Divinity. Edited by 
the Rev. R. Catrtrermo.e, B.D., and the Rev. H. SteBBinG, M. A. 
J. Hatchard and Co., Piccadilly. 


This, the eleventh number, contains the lyrical poems of Dr. Watts, 
with a beautiful biography of that pious divine, by Dr. Southey. We 
think that other authors, if poetry be admitted into this excellent publi- 
cation, ought to have had the precedence of those hymns, but we con- 
fess, that in an edition of the sacred classics, we do not see how they 
could be omitted. The faults as well as the beauties of the compositions 
that fill this volume, are so well known to all who read, and to almost 
all who remember, for they have been the sweet companions of most of 
our infancies, that we need make no remarks upon them. They certainly 
have well served the sublime ends of Christianity. 


Valpy's History of England, by Hume and Smollett, with a Continua- 
tion by Mr. Hucues. Valpy, Red Lion Court. 


The eighth volume of this convenient and well-ordered edition has now 
made its appearance, and consists principally of the reign of the second 
Charles—a reign we will not hesitate to say that did more to vitiate the 
English character than any either before or since, and to establish corrup- 
tion as one of the principles of government, which principle was after- 
wards carried to such a sublime excess under the administration of 
Walpole. This edition proceeds well, and we congratulate both the editors 
and the public on its success. 














Notices of New Works. 49 


My Daughter's Book, containing a Selection of approved Readings on 
Literature, Science, and Art, adapted to the formation of the rs a 
of Woman. By the Editor of the “Young Gentleman's Book.” 
Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, London. 


The utmost extent of praise which we can give a work of mere utility, 
we give freely to this selection, as it deserves it honestly. We do not 
wish to make the editor of this volume blush between surprise and in- 
dignation, by —e upon him high-flown eulogiums, the necessity of 
which he must doubt, and the extravagance of which the world would 
laugh at. It often happens that the author and the book are almost 
identical, the latter being a transcript of his thoughts and a reflex of his 
soul ; where this is the case, to praise the volume is to praise the creator 
of it; but in the undertaking before us, the merits, and they are great, 
are the book’s exclusively ; and the author can demand only the com- 
mendation of furnishing a very appropriate ribbon, with which he has 

racefully bound up the flowers that he has culled from other men’s gar- 
dens. But a book of this description, though it may not entitle the 
maker to an ovation, may be, and in the present case is, a thousand times 
more valuable than a crude mass of original thoughts, conceived in haste, 
and put forward with pretension. The youth of the fair sex ought to be 
much obliged to the ois for bringing before them, at one view, so much 
that is useful for them to know, pleasing to acquire, and ornamental 
when acquired ; and their gratitude ought to be greater in proportion, as 
the compiler must have sacrificed much time, as well as exercised much 
discretion, in labouring for them in a walk, the termination of which pre- 
sents him no temple of glory, nor offers him laurels upon which to repose. 


The useful is too seldom the lauded. That we think exceedingly well of 


** My Daughter’s Book,” must be apparent from our previous remarks ; 
and, as we wish also to think exceedingly well of “ our daughters” them- 
selves, we trust that they will give us ample occasion for so doing, by 
great attention to the course of reading laid down in this book; for we 
on sure that their parents and their seniors will not fail to procure it for 
them. 





A Dissertation on the reasonableness of Christianity. By the Rev. 
Joun Wixison, A.M. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, London; David Robertson, 
Glasgow. 


At first sight, it might, to the unthinking, seem strange, that after 
mankind have been civilized, and made happy for nearly two thousand 
years by the purest faith that ever man could adhere to, a faith so sublime 
that even the angelic nature could not, unassisted, have comprehended 
it; a faith that a stood the test of men’s inordinate desires and evil 
passions, should now require a book written to prove that reasonable, 
which, in its surpassing wisdom and goodness, is above and beyond all 
reason ; but on a brief reflection, even by those of but little thought, the 
wonder will cease. It is not the excellence of the faith that is doubted 
but the depravity of man that is so assured. The warning voice must be 
heard incessantly, or the sheep stray, and even the shepherds slumber. 
The author has done a good and a serviceable thing to raise up his voice, 
though others may have gone before him, who have been more eloquent, 
more listened to, or more applauded. His work is certainly not written 
in the most classical style of serious composition, but there is a honesty, 
a straightforwardness, and a convincing sincerity about it, that are worth 
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50 Notices of New Works. 


more than all the graces of composition, that too often charm the ear at 
the expense of the understanding. It is not the flowers in the corn fields 
that we wish to treasure up in our garners.—Should a person be so un- 
fortunate as to begin to waver in his belief, to fancy that he feels the rock 
of ages tremble beneath his feet, and begin to slide from under him, leav- 
ing nothing beneath him but the dreadful mists of scepticism, or the still 
more horrid abyss of annihilation, let him immediately study this little 
work, and if he does not again find an assured footing, we shall pity him 
as one, labouring under something defective in his organization, and trust 
that the Divine mercy will pity him also. 


The Romance of Italy. By C. Mac Fartang. With Twenty-one 
Illustrations, by J. LANpsEER. Three Volumes. Bull and Chur- 
ton, Holles Street. 


Strikingly and beautifully are most of these Italian anecdotes worked 
up. They form a kind of reading peculiarly pleasing. We have the war- 
rantry of truth for the startling facts that surprise, interest, or melt us— 
and, whilst we are delighted with the elegance of the narrative, we are 
gaining fresh lessons in the labyrinths of the human heart, that we may 
perhaps learn from total fiction, but, certainly, not so satisfactorily. It 
will be impossible for us, even to enumerate, in our circumscribed space, 
the mere titles of all the little piquant pieces of which these volumes are 
composed. We may, however, specify, as being particularly grand and 
imposing, the romance of the Doomed King. It is excellently done; yet 
we think that it would have borne much more amplification, and, mirabile 
dictu, been better if it had been longer. As yet, we speak only of the 
first and second volumes, the third, we believe, not yet having made its 
appearance. If it be equal to its predecessors, we shall have the most 
ree arts of Italian history all but dramatized; and a repository 
tec which future tragic authors may amply draw the very best ma- 
terials. 


A Manual of English Grammar, philosophical and practical, with 


Exercises adapted to the Analytical Mode of Tuition, for the Use 
of Schools and Private Students. By the Rev. J. M. M‘Cuxocn, 
A.M. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshal, Lon- 
don. 


This seems to be a very well-directed attempt to supersede Murray's 
Abridgment, which, perhaps, is too dry and abstract, and does not lay 
sufficient stress upon the rationale of the rules that it gives. If Murray 
be too meagre, we think that this falls into the opposite extreme, and 
would be too difficult to the mere tyro, by overwhelming his mind with 
too many definitions. However, it is always better to have too much 
than too little science ; and a master, as an intelligent friend, is always at 
hand to remove a difficulty, so, upon the whole, we think that we pre- 
fer Mr. M‘Culloch’s to Murray’s. The accompanying exercises are a very 
judicious arrangement, both for the learner and the bookseller—it will 
expedite the acquirement of knowledge to the one, and a rapid destruc- 
tion of the book for the other. The thumbing will be dreadful. 


Herbert's Sacred Poems. A New Edition. Henry Washbourne, Sa- 
lisbury Square. | 


Many of these poems contain real beauties, though they have a quaint- 
ness about them not fashionable in modern versification. Of their right 
feeling and piety there can be no doubt. We recommend them to the 
serious reader as a collection at once of rough and polished diamonds. 











List of New Publications. ay | 


The Book of Family Worship. By the Editor of the “ Sacred Harp.” 
William Frederick Wakeman, D'Ollier Street, Dublin. 


This handsomely bound little volume should be the companion of the 
young on the Sabbath, as it is an excellent preparation for the holy office 
of the day, and a director, equally good, of those thoughts and meditations 
that worship ought always to inspire. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jacob Faithful. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

Canivill’s Pathological Anatomy, Part VI. 15s. 

Pearson’s Syllabus of Algebra. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tacitus, from the Text of Brotier, with his explanatory Notes, (as edited by T. J. 
Valpy, M.A.) Translated into English. 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

Tableau, Synoptique et Simplifié, de la Conjugaison des Verbes Francaises, par L. 
S. Lucet, on asheet. 3s. 

An Essay on the Archaiology of Popular English Phrases and Nursery Rhymes. 
By J. Ballenden Ker, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

The Naval Officer’s Guide for preparing Ships for Sea, By C. Martelli, post 
8vo. 9s. 

The Angler in Ireland, or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught and Mun- 
ster, during the Summer of 1853. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

A Review of the Chandos Peerage Case, and of the Pretensions of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. By G. F, Beltz, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Guide de L’Etrangeér a Londres, et dans ses Environs. 18mo, 7s, 6d. 

Everett’s Panorama of Manchester. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Science of Legal Judgment. By James Raw. 8vo, 10s. 

Panorama of Rome and its Environs. Plain. 11. 11s, 6d.; coloured, 2l. 12s. Gd. 
half-bound. 

View of the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation, By J. D. Lang, 
M.D. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Every Family’s Domestic Medicine Book. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Nervous System, Anatomical and Physiological, being the First Vol, of an 
Original System of Physiology. By Alexander Walker. 8vo. 18s. 

The Exiles of Chamounie. By C.D. Sillery, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

‘Two Lectures on Taste. By James Carter, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Notitie Luda, or Notices of Louth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Fall of Man, and his Redemption, &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

The Book of Manners, or Parent’s Best Friend. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Village. By the Rev. John East. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

Allan’s Manual of Mineralogy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ragg’s Deity, a Poem. 12mo. 8s. 

Concise Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Civil Engineer, Part II. By Charles John Blunt and M. Stephenson, 21s. 

Cabinet Edition of the Holy Bible ; illustrated with Twenty-four highly finished 
Steel Engravings, from Landscape Drawings. Dedicated to the Queen, By W. 
Westall, A.R.A., and historical Pictures, by the most celebrated Painters, Small 
copy, 16s., in embossed binding. May be had, bound in various ways, and of 
several sizes. ‘The plates are sold separate, at 10s. 

Cattermole’s illustrated Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature; or Natural 
History of each Month of the Year, With a few additions to the Text, by a 
Fellow of the Linnzan and Zoological Societies. This edition “ is ornamented 
with eighteen Designs from the accomplished pencil of Mr, Cattermole,”—twelve, 
illustrative of the peculiar characteristics of the months, and six tail-pieces, 
4s. 6d, 

Hours of Thought; in Prose and Verse. Dedicated to Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wil- 
son, 32mo, 1s. 

Observations on the Preservation of Hearing, and on the Choice, Use, and Abuse of 
Ear-Trumpets, &c. By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist to the King. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A Dictionary of the Naval and Military Engagements, with the Names of the 
Officers who distinguished themselves ; commencing with the War of 1792, and 
brought down to the present time. A more detailed explanation of this work will 
be _ in our next. By Captains Marryat and Chamier, R. N. 

Treatise on Nautical Surveying, adapted to the Youth of the Profession, and 
combining all that may be required of the Surveyor; to which are added various 
Rules and Tables connected with Professional Duties, interesting to the Traveller 
as well as the Profession. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., with Plates. By Captain E. Bel- 
cher, R. N. 

Lady Morgan’s new Novel will be among the earliest productions of the ensuing 
season. In addition to the fictitious interest of the story, it will contain the author's 
views of the present state of Society, Arts, and Pohtics in Belgium; the scene 
being laid in the present day and in connexion with recent events. 

Pryse L, Gordon, Esq., the Author of ‘‘ A Guide to Italy,” &c. &c. has just 
completed a highly interesting work on Belgium and Holland, in which he has 
vividly depicted the Manners, Customs, and Habits of the Belgians and Dutch, 
and given an animated account of the late memorable struggle at Brussels, of which 
he was an eye witness ; also a Sketch of the Revolution in 1830, and of the causes 
which led to the Independence of the Belgians. 

Archery and Archness, By Robin Hood. Dedicated to Leigh Hunt, Esq., J. 
Gwitt, Esq., George Robins, Esq., and other distinguished characters. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing a Second Volume of his Sacred History of the 
World, which will be published about Christmas. 

Mr. William Wordsworth is about to publish a new volume of Poems, which is 
now in the Press. 

The forthcoming Volume of Heath’s Picturesque Annual will illustrate Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales, Romances, and Poetical Works, from Drawings by George Catter- 
mole, Esq. 

A new Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

Mr. Bent is preparing for publication a New Edition of the London Catalogue of 
Books, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; containing all the Books 
published in London, and those altered in Size or Price, from the Year 1810 to De- 
cember 1834, inclusive. 

The Auto-biography of a Dissenting Minister will be ready for Publication about 
the middle of October. This work is looked for with great anxiety, particularly by 
the numerous class of Dissenters to whom the Reverend Author is so well known, 
and by whom he was looked up to for so many years as the great oracle of their sect, 
and of Dissenters generally. 

As the Library of Romance draws towards its conclusion, the proprietors seem 
determined to increase, rather than diminish, the splendour of the series. The next 
volume, to appear on the First of November, will contain Madame Pichler's bril- 
liant historical tale of the ‘‘ Siege of Vienna,” rendered still more brilliant by being 
judiciously condensed. This is a work of unbounded popularity in Germany, and 
in the various countries where it has been transfused into the national language: 
the only wonder is, that it has not sooner appeared in an English garb. 

The Fifteenth and concluding Volume of the New and uniform Edition of Mrs, 
Bray’s celebrated Historical Novels will appear early this month, being the comple- 
tion of “ The Talba,” a work which has added much to the high literary character of 
this popular author, who is justly said to ‘ stand alone amongst our Female writers 
of Romance.” 

“The Country Town,” will form the Fifth Number of the popular and useful 
series of Treatises on Domestic Economy, now publishing by the Rev. Charles }. 
Tayler, under the Title of “‘ Social Evils and their Remedy,” and will appear early 
this month. ae 

Friendship’s Offering for 1835, will appear on the First of November, in its usual 
style of elegant binding, and with an array of iighly finished Engravings, after 
celebrated paintings, by Chalon, Paris, Wood, Purser, Stone, Barrett, and other 
eminent artists. Its carefully selected Literature will also comprise contributions 
from the most popular writers, thus preserving that high character of superior 
excellence for which this old and favourite Annual has always been distinguished. 
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The Comic Offering, Edited by Miss Sheridan, will be published at the usual 
time, bound in its uniqnely embossed morocco cover; and embellished with upwards 
of sixty most humorous and neatly engraved designs from the pencils of Cruik- 
shank, Crowquill, Seymour, Grant, Xc., and enriched with facetious contributions 
by the principal Female, and other eminent writers of the day. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Annual and Guide, for 1834, has just been received 
from Hobart Town, and will be published in a few days, containing valuable infor- 
mation for the guidance of emigrants ; a brief History of the Colony, its Commerce, 
Institutions, Schools, Agriculture, &c., with other useful and important intelligence 
connected with that flourishing Colony. 

Lieutenant Holman, the Celebrated Blind Traveller, has nearly completed the 
second volume of his singular and highly interesting ‘“* Voyage Round the World,” 
an undertaking which has justly been designated, ‘* one of the most extraordinary 
that has occurred in any age or country,” 

Mr. Rosor, author of the ‘‘ Landscape Annual,” and the “ Life of Silvio Pellico,” 
prefixed to his ‘‘ Duties of Men,’’ is preparing for the press a little work, on the in- 
teresting subject of Woman’s Duties considered, in her social relations with respect 
to existing times and circumstances, and the right direction of her influence on 
man’s individual and social character. 

An Entirely New System of Short-Hand, saving one half the labour of the com- 
mon methods, and by which fewer distinct marks or inflections of the pen are re- 
quired, than there are syllables contained in the matter to be taken down, to be en- 
titled “‘ One Step further in Stenography. By Laming Warren Tear. 

A Cabinet Edition of the Economy of Human Life ; in Twelve Books. By Ro- 
bert Dodsley. This edition will be illustrated by Twelve Plates, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel, by Henry Adlard, from original Designs, by Frank Howard, 
Harvey, Williams, &c. 

Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard, Each stanza illustrated with an En- 
graving on Wood, from original Drawings expressly made for this volume, by 
eminent Artists. 





FINE ARTS. 


Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible, consisting of Views of the most Re- 
markable Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. From 
finished Drawings, by Stanrietp, Turner, Catcorr, and other eminent 
Artists, made from original Sketches taken on the spot. With Descrip- 
tions of the Plates, by the Rev. Tuomas Hartweitt Horne, B.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This, the seventh part, contains four engravings in the usual style of excellence 
that distinguishes this undertaking. The first of which, the Ruined Temple of Isis, 
in Ethiopia, has rather a papery appearance, from the wanting a sufficient relief in the 
sky beyond the mass of bright light that falls upon the base of the building. As far 
us the engraver is concerned, all is as itought tobe. The view from Mount Lebanon, 
looking down the Valley of the Nabr el Kelb river, is an enchanting picture, with 
that bold and imposing foreground, majestic and interesting middle distance, and 
vast amplitude of view, containing towns, towers, and ruins, the whole bounded by 
the horizon-kissing ocean, which found such favour with Claude, and which he 
painted so divinely, The scriptural associations of this view are many and pre- 


‘cious. The plate of the ruins of Ascalon is romantic in the extreme, and were it 


it not for the small caravan of travellers who are passing, would seem to be the 
resting place of desolation, The artist has admirably managed bis lights and his 
distance, and has produced a very striking effect. ‘The note upon this engraving is 
long and learned, and deserves attention. The Ruins of Selim (Petra), a temple 
excavated out of the rock, is the most singular, and not the least beautiful, in the 
number. ‘To regard it attentively, one might suppose it to be the creation of magic, 
rather than that of the hand of man. This plate alone ought to sell the number. 
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Illustrations of the Bible, from Original Paintings, made expressly for 
the occasion, by Ricuann Wesrauu, Esq., R.A. and Joun Martin, Esq. 
With Descriptions by the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. Bull and Chur- 
ton, Holles Street. 


Really this affair improves wonderfully, and wood is making rapid strides to 
overtake copper. In the first plate, the flesh of Sampson is admirably grained, and 
shows a wonderful advance in the art. We have no space in which to specify all 
the representations ; we can only repeat our commendations of the designs, wonder 
at the increasing excellence of the execution, and the very low price at which all 
this is offered to the public. The notices of the engravings (we must no longer 
call them wood-cuts) are succinct, and to the purpose, and are no small recom- 
mendation to the whole. 


Farcicalities, being a Series of Facetious Designs. By a Graver. Chap- 
man and Hall, Strand. 


These farcicalities are not farcical. They are excellent drawings of whimsical 
subjects; but they have not that breadth of humour in the subjects that make us 
laugh. We approve and admire, but feel no symptoms of the involuntary burst 
of cachinnation. We do not mean to say that many of the sketches have not point ; 
indeed, most of them are rather witty than humorous, The idea of Mr. Hairy- 
legged-Spinner, the spider, being a celebrated performer upon one string, is not bad ; 
and the drunken man, unable to fit the key to the door on his return home, and hear- 
ing his wife's voice within, he finds that she has the key too high, though a little 
strained, is fair enough ; the key too low is also to be grinned at. But we will not 
hold as legitimate any of those attempts, the wit of which dependsupon the bad- 
ness of spelling. ‘ Barrow tones,’’ for example, is unworthy the purveyor of cats- 
meat, ‘Thoughts on the Devil are bad—to use the designer’s own idea of wit, 
devilish bad. The freedom of hand, the drawing, the expression of the various 
physiognomies, leave us nothing to wish for: in invention the artist is deficient. 
He can well elaborate a good idea; but the difficulty to him seems to be, to get 
one, Why have Cruikshanks the inimitable, and Alfred Crowgquill the droll, de- 
serted us? We who have given them both praise so judicious, and advice so 
invaluable! 


lilustrations of Modern Sculpture. Published for the Proprietors. Relf 
and Fletcher, Cornhill; Tilt, Fleet Street ; Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pall Mall. 


We had some doubts as to whether we should notice this elaborate publication, 
under the head of literature, or of the fine arts, for it may assume a distinguished 
station in either department. In the first place, since we have made up our 
minds where it is to appear, we shall beg leave to sympathize with the publishers’ 
complaints of the want of sympathy that they have found from the public. We are 
surprised that, in the present state of advanced civilization, such an apathy should 
exist. We cannot account for it, for in merit, and in cheapness, we know of no 
undertaking that, if it can compete with, can excel the present. Besides the mere gra- 
tification of the eye, it has a national value ; and, in many points, should be looked 
upon as a national undertaking. It is only in the halls of the great that the sub- 
lime efforts of the sculptor can be viewed ; and to those halls, and to the purely in- 
tellectual enjoyment of the contemplation of these high works of art, the great ma- 
jority of our countrymen are denied access, and that, too, without impeaching the 
liberality of our nobility and gentry. The moist atmosphere of England is particularly 
obnoxious to marble exposed to the vicissitudes of our ever-varying climate ; the 
state of the splendid arch before Buckingham Palace is a melancholy example of 
this. A diffusion then of a due knowledge of the still, but soul-pervading beauty 
of sculpture, seems to depend almost solely upon a work of this description, 
and thus its circulation is, in some manner, a national object. ‘There is a greater 
connexion than most people are aware of, between a due appreciation of beauty of 
form, and of those things which come within the province of art to elucidate, and 
the right conception of moral beauty. Many a bad action has been prevented, 
many a cruel deed abandoned, from some tender thought, some image of loveliness 





Prices of Public Funds. 


5D 


intervening between the proposed act and its completion. With this view, as well 
as from an innate love of the arts, we earnestly entreat the patronage of our coun- 
trymen to this publication. The present number, the sixth, contains an elegantly 
written introduction, that pleads most eloquently in favour of the high distinction 
of sculpture. Let every one read it attentively, and they will no longer wonder at 
the zeal with which men have devoted their lives to bring to perfection a single 
grand conception, or to create a statue, the glory of which shall be eternal. This 
number also contains an engraving of the statue of Eve at the Fountain, by Bailey, 
R.A., as far as we remember, a most exact similitude, and beautifully engraved. 
There is also the Prometheus, by Manning, and the Sleeping Nymph, by the first- 
mentioned,artist. They will all bear, and deserve, contemplation. The graining of the 
plates is exquisitely soft and clear, and without being wanting in vigour, gives a 
great tenderness to the whole. The poetry that is appended to the plates is a very 
graceful accompaniment, and much of it is really good. This volume is one that 
ought to be de jure on the drawing-room table of every one that patronizes, or can 
appreciate, the fine arts; and that it will soon be so de facto, we have but little 
doubt, Nothing is done in the publishing line without a sutlicient vigour of adver- 
tisement. May not the publishers have been a little remiss in this particular, and 
thus have given themselves the occasion of a complaint that really surprised us‘ 
We feel convinced that, to be fully appreciated, this work needs but to be fully known. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


There have been no great revulsions the last month in the commerce or 
the trade of the country that call for any particular remark. There is, on 
the one hand, no remarkable flush of prosperity, and on the other, nothing 
that may cause us justly to despair of the well doing of the country. Some 
interests prosper at the expense of others, and we do not yet seem to be any 
nearer that Thompsonian era of prosperity, that the advocates of “free 
trade” were so eager in promising. The shipping interest of the country, as 
it applies to the great capitalists embarked in that peculiar line, seems to 
be something on the decline, yet it must be conceded, that from authen- 
tic returns, the tonnage employed was never greater than it is at present. 
Business seems to be larger, profits less. ‘The harvest has been in general 
well got in, and, though not over abundant, mostly of a good quality. 
The hop harvest has most agreeably disappointed all anticipations, hav- 
ing turned out remarkably good. We are not yet qualified to speak upon 
the effect that the throwing open of the China trade will have upon our 
commerce. We hope much benefit, though that hope is a little mingled 
with apprehension. There has been a good deal of sensation created by 
the introduction of much foreign timber in our markets, which by touch- 
ing first at the Canadian ports, evades the duty, and thus injures the 
preference that the legislature intended to give to the colonies. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Friday, 26th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


India Stock, 262 half, 263 half.—Consols, 90 
half, five-eighths.—Consols for Account, Oct. 
15, 90 five-eighths, three-quarters,—Three and 
a Half per Cent,, New, 98 seven-eighths, 99. 
India Bonds, 15s. 17s.—Exchequer Bills, 43s. 
41s. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Five per Cent., 99 half, 100.—Bra- 
zilian Ditto, 73 quarter, 78 three-quarters,— 
Solumbian Six Per Cent, 31 three-quarters, 


32 quarter.—Dutch Five Per Cent, 99 seven 
eighths, 100 one-cighth.— Ditto, Two and a 
Half Per Cent, 51 five-eighths, 51 three. 
quarters.— Mexican Six Per Cent, 41 quarter, 
41 three-quarters.— Portuguese, New, 81 three. 
eighths, 81 five-cighths.—Russian Five Per 
Cent, 104, 104 half. — Spanish, (1822,) 54 
three-quarters, 54 five-eighths. 


SHARES. 


Anglo. Mexican, 71. 10s., 81. 108.—Iron Com. 
pany, 201., 311.—Real Del Monte, 201., 311. 
Vnited Mexican, 41. 15s., 51. 5s. 
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56 Bankrupts. 

Money Market Rerort.—During the Jast month there has been much fluctuation 
in the money market, both domestic and foreign, The unsettled state of Spanish 
affairs has been one great actuating cause, and it is rumoured that the great Jew 
firm have suffered considerably. Several respectable English money brokers have 
failed. In the early part of the month the complaint was that money accumulated 
unprofitably, and that there was no safe and remunerative investment of capital, 
The — opposite seems now to be the case. The fears about the large exporta- 
— of gold have subsided. The following is the latest news in the money 
market, 

Money has been considerably in demand to-day, 26th ult., and was not readily 
obtained, even on the best security, under 34 or 4 percent. The funds of the 
private bankers were for the most part appropriated in the circle of their own imme- 
diate connexions. The demand was, however, chiefly for very short periods, An 
apprehension seems to exist that the scarcity will become more general, but no very 
definite explanation is given of it; and with respect to operations by the Bank of 
England, no charges of having produced it by artificial means are, at present, laid 
in that quarter, The chief cause of it is, probably, the failure of a bill-broker, 
which took place a few days ago, and the parties connected with him having new 
sources of supply to seek, are not very favourably received, while their efforts to 
surmount this difficulty being talked of, lead to the belief of greater scarcity than 





really exists. It is likely, on the other hand, that no material fall in the rate of 
discount will take place on this side of Christmas. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM avuGust 26, TO sePpremMBER 19, 1834, INCLUSIVE. 


Aug. 26.--S. Grew, Birmingham, brash 
maker.—J. Allport, Birmingham, provision 
dealer.—W. Brindley, Fleet Green, Staftord- 
shire, cheese factor.—W. Soulsby, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, tailor.—G. Haywood, Birming- 
ham, wine merchant.—T. Smith, Stockton- 
upon-Tees, batter. 

Aug. 20.—J. L. Kensington, Mincing Lane, 
yar |] Mason, Margaret Street, Ca- 
vendish Square, axle-tree maker.—W. E. and 
J. Powell, Oxford Street, linendrapers.— P. 
and G. Archer, Botolph Lane, merchants.—W. 
Mitchell, Abingdon, Berkshire, yrocer.—H. 
Wallington, Stockport, Cheshire, builder.—J. 
Bach, Aintree, innkeeper.—J. any Bir- 
mingham, brush maker.—J. W. Bell, Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, apbolsterer.—B. Tummon, 
Sheffield, painter.—W. Seddon, Eccleston, 
Lancashire, flour dealer.—T. Ashcroft and J. 
Tilston, Liverpool, timber merchants. 

Sept. 2.—P. Isaacs, Union Street, Bishops- 
gate Street, farrier and hatter.—R. K. Voriey 
and J. Watling, Bread Street Hill, drysalters. 

Sept. 5.—F. Bonnatte, St. Michael's Alley, 
Cornhill, merchant._J. Andrews, Threadneedle 
Street, stockbroker.—W. O. Attree, Newbary, 
Berkshire, draper.—T. Shadrake, jun., Sal- 
mon’s Lane, Middlesex, coal merchant.—C. 
Ingram, Salisbary,currier.—G. Benson, Liver- 
pool, innkeeper.—S. Walker, Gospel Oak, 

taffordshire, ironmaster.—C. Winn, Birming- 
ham, blank tray maker. 

Sept. 9.—H. W. Rich, Joiners’ Hall Baild- 
ings, wine merchant.—J. Watson, Milton Ter- 
race, Southwark Bridge Road, baker.—E. 
Law, Lower Thames Street, salt merchant.— 
4. Gallaway, Bonti Place, Walworth, cheese- 


monger.—J. E. Cutten, St. Pancras, near 
Chichester, coachmaker.—R. Tronson, Liver- 
pool, merchant.—J. Tanner, Reading, Berk- 
shire, silk throwster.—T. Sartain, Holt, Wilt- 
shire, cattle salesman.—W. House, Bridge- 
water, wine merchant.—T. Addy, Sheflield, 
table knife manufacturer.—E. Rowland, Piy- 
mouth, innkeeper.—W. Watson, Great Eastby, 
Camberland, cattle dealer.—E M‘Gregor, Clay- 
ton Vale, Lancashire, calico printer. 

Sept. 12.—J. Nicholls, Wells, Somersetshire, 
apothecary.—J. Walker, Tichborne Street, 
Golden Square, saddler.—J. C. Westley, 
Strand, bookseller.—W. Matson, Liverpool, 
wine merchant.—J. P. Powell, Southampton, 
tailor.—J. Winterbottom, Saddieworth, York- 
shire, grocer.—W. Hopkins, Frome Selwovud, 
Somersetshire, miller.—J. Barrett, Stamford, 
Lincolushire, grocer. 

Sept. 16.—F. Skinner, Darlington Place, 
Vauxhall, grocer.—W. Mills, ewmarket, 
builder.—C. Canfor, Cottage Green, New 
Peckham, builder.—J. Tyzack, Sheftield, die 
sinker.—W. Allen, Alnwick, Northumberland, 
linen draper. 

Sept. 19.—J. Chandler and S. King, St. 
Paul’s Charchyard, woollen drapers.—C. Tre- 
vor, Liverpool, innkeeper.—T. Wheater, 
Fearns, Lancashire, iron founder.—W. Ball, 
Worcester, skin merchant.—M. Jacobs, Ex- 
eter, tailor.—H. Harvey, Stockport, Cheshire, 
stone mason.—T. Hughes, Little Leaver, Lan- 
cashire, paper manoufactorer.—J. Deeley, Bir- 
mingham, comb maker.—R. J. Mills, Tetbury, 
} so gemma draper.—R. Goldstone, Bath, 

ealer. 





New Patents. 
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Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3° 51” West of Greenwich. 

The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the Ae 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ' 5 
ascertained by an horizontal selt-registering Thermometer in a similar sitaation. The daily range a ae 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight Th ae 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the ak 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. { s 

isiaesRenienatidiesiedim eames ie ni 
reo ¥ > j : ¢ | 
teas. a i", ™ Prevailing ant Prevailing Weather ; , 
> er. } 
Ther.| Barom. Winds. Htnches . ie 
-_-— —— —_ a } f 
Aug. if ) 
23) 51-70 |20,80-29,70) S.W. Generally clear. | | 
24) 46-63 |29,57-29,51 S. Frequent heavy showers. Lae 
25) 41-61 |20,50-29,54 S.W. 7 «|General cloud ; rain frequent. ite! 
26) 40 63 |29,61-29,63) S.W. & W. | ,075 |Except the evening, generally cloudy. iP 
27| 45-64 |29,65-29,72 N.W. 175 \Generally clear, ; 
28| 46-64 |29 77-29,70| §S.b. E. Cloudy ; showers in the afternoon, : 
20) 47-65 |29,64-29,60 S.W. 515 |Cloady; rain in the evening. 
30) 49-67 |29,55-29,59 S.W. 4 \Clondy ; rain in the morning and evening. 
8 $1| 49-68 |29,67-29,73 S.W. ,125 |Cloudy; showery daring the day. | 
ept. ' 
1) 51-66 |29,79-29,83 S.W. ,225 |Clondy ; showery during the day. | t 7 
2 54-67 |29,88-29,93 S.W. ,15 (Generally clear; a shower in the evening. 
3, 51-65 |29,97-29,99) S.W. 075 Cloudy; a little rain about 2 p.m. BED? | 
4) 52-66 |30,03-30,05,  S.W. 025 Generally cloudy. rf 
5 47-70 |29,99-29,97 W. b. S.& W. ‘Cloudy ; frequent intervals of sunshine, . 
6 53-69 |30,00-30,07. Ww. Generally clear, — the evening. F 
7) 49-67 29,99-29,92 S.W. 05 |Generally cloudy ; rain in the night of the 6th. it 
8 48-65 |29,70-29, 56) S.E. »1 =| Rain frequent daring the day from a gen. cloud. it 
9) 44-64 |29,37-29,41 S.W. 15 |Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with freq. rain.) { ’ 
10 49-63 |29,66-29,72) S.W. & 38. 125 (Cloudy, with frequent rain, ; 
11 51-59 |29,71-29,82 S5.W. & 8. 05 Cloudy, with frequent rain, 
12 50-65 |20,99-30,13) S.W. 15 (Except the morning, clear. ae hii 
13 41.66 30,17-30,24 S.W. iClear. t 
14 40.67 |30,28.30,20 W.& W.b.N. Clear. ha 
15, 39-67 |30,25-30,21 N.E. ‘Clear. iti 
16 40.68 30,14-30,04) N.E. Clear, except the morning. ei 
17 39-71 |29,91-29,89: N. ‘Clear, except the morning. f Hf 
18 43-73 |30,05-30,21 N.W.&N.b.W. Cloudy, a little rain about noon. Bhi 
19 45-73 |30,27-30,28 N.W. Generally clear, except the morning. 4 l 
20 48-75 |30,26-30,24 W.& N.W. Generally clear, except the morning. hie 4 
21 45-70 |30,22-20 21 8S, b. W. & S. Generally cloudy ; sunshine at times, Db) ea 
22 55-67 |30,19-30,11 N. b. W.& N. \Generally cloudy ; sanshine frequent. HY 
sacs nt tae. niscanddhiasticicaelien de Leaena-ietchedenekeel ana ae 
Edmonton. Cuartes Henny Abams. t i 
CUM AN Re es i 
i 
rs , ry a) &! ; i 
NEW PATENTS. i 
. ; { 
J. Twisden, of Halberton, near Tiverton, Devon, Commander in the Royal . i 
Navy, for improvements applicable to inland navigation. July 24th, 6 months. } 
W. Hale, of Colchester, Essex, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements mm or OB 
on windmills, which improvements are applicable to other purposes. July 26th, hi 
6 months. : ) 
W. Coles, of Charing Cross, Middlesex, Esquire, for a certain specific or remedy 
for the cure, alleviation, or prevention of rheumatic, gouty, or other affections aris- 
ing from colds or other causes. July 26th, 6 months. 


P. B. G. Debac, of Acre Lane, Brixton, Surrey, Professor of Languages and 
Mathematics, for an improved machine for weighing, with the means of keeping a 
register of the operations of the instrument. July 26th, 6 months. a ie 2s 

J. Chanter, of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, Surrey, Gentleman, and W. Witty, 
of Basford Cottage, near Newcastle, Stafford, Engineer, for an improved method or 
improved methods of abstracting heat from steam and other vapours and fluids ap- 
plicable to stills, breweries, and other useful purposes. July 26th, 6 months. 
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58 Learned Societies. 


T. J. Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, and J, Faster, Engineer, both of Taplow, Bucks, 
for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for propelling vessels on water. 
July 26th, 6 months. 

E. Youlden, of Exmouth, Schoolmaster, for improvements in preventing or 
curing what are termed smoky chimneys. August 5th, 2 months. 

L. W. Wright, of Sloane Terrace, in the Parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, Middlesex, 
Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for refrigerating 
fluids. August 7th, 6 months. 

T. Gaunt, of Bridport Place, Hoxton, Middlesex, Gentleman, for an improve- 
ment in earthenware pans or basins of water-closets and certain other earthenware 
vessels to which such improvement is applicable. August 12th, 6 months. 

A, Hall, of Manchester, Lancaster, Manufacturer, and J. Slark the younger, of 
Chorlton-upon- Medlock, in the said county, Putterout, for improvements in the con- 
struction of looms for weaving by hand or power. August 12th, 6 months. 

J. Ward, of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick, Watchmaker, for improvements in 
apparatus for ventilating buildings and other places. August 12th, 6 months. 

C. Arter, of Havant, Southampton, Plumber, and Glazier, for certain improvements 
on cocks or taps for drawing off liquids, August 12th, 6 months. 

J. Pedder, of New Radford, Nottingham, Machinist, for certain improvements 
applicable to certain machinery for making bobbin net lace, for the- purpose of mak- 
ing ornamented bobbing net lace, by the application to such machinery of any or 
all of the said improvements. August 15th, 6 months. 

W. Bruce, of the City of Edinburgh, Scotland, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for making ship and other biscuit or bread. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, August 14th, 6 months, 

J. Perkins, of Fleet Street, in the City of London, Engineer, for improvements 
in the apparatus and means for producing ice and in cooling fluids. August 14th, 
6 months. 

T. de la Rue, of Finsbury Place, Middlesex, Fancy Stationer, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in manufacturing or preparing embossed paper hangings. 
August 15th, 6 months. 

J. Slater, of Salford, Lancaster, Bleacher, for certain improvements in addition to 
certain improved machinery for bleaching linen and cotton goods. August 23rd, 
6 months. 

G,. Child, of Brixton, Surrey, Gentleman, for an improvement or improvements 
in machinery for raising water and other liquids. Communicated by a foreigner re- ° 
siding abroud. August 23rd, 6 months. 

W. Flockton, of Horsleydown, in the Borough of Southwark, Turpentine Dis- 
tiller, for an improvement in manufacturing rosin. August 25rd, 6 months, 

R. Stein, of Walcot Place, Lambeth, Surrey, Esquire, for certain improvements 
in certain engines to be worked by steam. August 25rd, 6 months. 

J. Rapson, of Penryn, Cornwall, Engineer, for an improved apparatus for facili- 
tating the steering of vessels of certain descnptions. August 25rd, + months. 

K.N. Thomson, of Holland Street, Blackfriars, Surrey, Cork Manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in machinery for cutting or making corks and bungs. August 
23rd, 6 months. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Exromotocicat Society, Sept, 1.—Mr. J. G. Children, president, in the chair. 
Various donations of books and insects were announced, and thanks ordered to be 
returned to the respective donors. Messrs. Chevrolat, Guerin, and Gory, of Paris. 
and S. Rucker, and J, Mills, Esquires, were elected members of the Society. The 
following memoirs were read :—1st. A monograph upon the genus mimela, of Kirby, 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope. ‘The author described thirteen different species of this 
beautiful group of lamellicorn beetles. 2nd, Observations upon the modern sys- 
tems of nomenclature in natural history, by Mr, J. O. Westwood. The president 
exhibited numerous specimens of the Cicada septendecem from North America, in 
the various states of egg, larva, pupa, and imago; and an extract from a letter 
which he had received from Dr. Harlan, of Philadelphia, was read, relative to these 
insects, and containing a full account of their habits, &c. This species is remark- 
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able for making its appearance regularly at intervals of seventeen years. The eggs 
are deposited in slits made in the twigs of trees by the females; but the larve 
reside under ground, on emerging from which they are greedily devoured by 
poultry, &c,; and it bad been observed that chickens eating them deposited eggs 
with colourless yolks.—An alteration in the by-laws was adopted, whereby the 
mode of the annual election of the council and officers was rendered similar to 
that of the Zoological Society. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Mope or MAKING Surer Leap in Cutna.—The Chinese, in manufacturing the 
thin sheet led in which their teas are imported into this country, conduct the opera- 
tion in an exceedingly simple manner. The laminw are not rolled, as from their 
extreme thinness might be supposed ; nor even hammered, as the appearance of the 
surface might indicate ; but actually cast at once in the state in which we see them. 
‘Two men are employed : one of them is seated on the floor, with a large flat stone 
before him, and with a moveable flat stone-stand at his side. His fellow-workman 
stands beside with a crucible containing the melted lead ; and baving poured a suf- 
ficient quantity on the slab, the other lifts the moveable stone, and placing it sud- 
denly on the fluid lead, presses it out into a flat and thin plate, which he instantly 
removes from the stone. A second quantity of lead is poured on in a similar man- 
ner, and a similar plate formed; the process being carried on with singular rapidity. 
The rough edges of the plates are then cut off, and they are afterwards soldered 
togethered for use. Mr. Waddell, a Scotchman, who witnessed the operation in 
China, applied a similar method, with great success, in the formation of thin plates 
of zine for galvanic purposes. 


Reason or Cats aviGutinG on Torin Feet wy Fattixo.—The instinct which all 
animals seem to possess in bringing the line of direction of the centre of pressure 
within the base is admirable. It is this instinct which renders the wild goat and 
chamois so fearless of danger in the terrific leaps they make among Alpine preci- 
pices ; and which enables a cat always to alight on its feet in falling from heights 
that appear sufficient to render a fall fatal. Now the operations of instinct, though 
in many points of view not a little miraculous, are always regulated by some in- 
genious principle, when that can be discovered: and in the instance of the cat 
always falling on her feet, it appears to me that the same principle operates which 
cnililes us to walk upright by regulating our centre of pressure, attending to the 
things around us, In learning to walk, we judge of the distances of objects which 
we approach by the eye; and by observing their perpendicularity, determine our 
own. Hence itis that no one who is hoodwinked can walk ina straight line for a 
hundred steps together; and for the same reason, most people become dizzy when 
they look from the summit of a tower or battlement much raised above the object, in 
the sphere of distinct vision. A whirling wheel, or the current of a rapid river, Or 
the apparent motion of the sea on looking over the side of a fast-sailing ship, have 
often a similar effect. When a child can first stand erect on its legs, if you give 
his attention to a white handkerchief extended like a sail, he will stand firm ; but 
the instant you move it he will tumble down. It is for this reason that ro vo-dan- 
cers, who have a very narrow base upon which to maintain the line of direction 
perpendicular, keep their eye fixed upon a point of the framework upholding the 
rope, by which to regulate their centre of pressure ; and for the same reason, those 
who perform difficult parts of balancing, keep their eye fixed on the top of the 
things balanced, to retain the line of direction within the base. It may be accord - 
ingly inferred, that the reason why a man loses his balance when tipsy, 18, that his 
eyes roll so unsteadily as to prevent him regulating his balance by the things around 
him, while the muscular feelings that assist him when hoodwinked are also de- 
ranged. It would be curious to ascertain whether a cat, if rendered upsy, would 
fall equally on her feet when dropped from a height as a sober cat, rhe difficulty 
of the experiment would lie in getting a cat to drink beer, wine, or spirits, all of 
which it greatly dislikes. Ihave no doubt, indeed, that it is by fixing the eye on 
the things around that a cat falling from a height regulates her centre of pressure, 50 
as to fall on her feet. She is, however, aided in this by the form of her body, some- 
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what the reverse of that of a greyhound, the centre of pressure lying far back from 
the head, and, consequently, bringing down the hind feet rather before the fore 
feet. 


Sr. Curupent'’s Ducx.—From the most ancient times this island has been fre- 
quented by a certain species of bird, the name and brood of which have been mira- 
culously preserved. At the time of nest-building, there they congregate, Such is 
the tameness they derive from the sanctity of the place, or rather from those who 
by their residence in it have sanctified it, that they will allow themselves to be seen 
and touched by man, They love quiet, yet are not disturbed by a noise; they pre- 
pare their nests remote from the islanders. Some hatch their eggs close by the 
altar; and nobody presumes to hurt them or even to touch their eggs without per- 
mission. With their mates they seek their sustenance in the deep. Their young 
as soon as hatched, follow their mothers; and when once they have swum over their 
hereditary waves, they never return to the nest: the mothers, too, forget all their 
recent tameness, and recover their wildoess with their genial element. Such is the 

uliar dignity of this renowned island, that if even ancient records were lost, 
it would be famed throughout the world. In a certain season, as a drake was lead- 
ing her new-hatched offspring towards the sea, a young one fell into the fissure of a 
rock; the bird stood still, in such sorrow that no one could then doubt of her hav- 
ing human reason and feeling. Instantly leaving the other young, she returned to 
Bartholomew, and began to pull the bottom of his tunic with her beak, as if she 
would say, Arise, follow me, and restore me my young! And he quickly arose, 
thinking that she was seeking her nest under the place where he was sitting. But 
the bird still continuing to pull at his garment, he was at length convinced that she 
had some meaning which she wanted organs to express; that though she was un- 
learned, in tongue, she was experienced in action. So she went before and he 
followed until they came to the rock; when she pointed to the place with her beak, 
and looking at bim, told him as plainly as she could to look below. And moving to 
the brink he saw the young duck adhering with his wings to the side of the rock, 
and descending, he restored it to its mother. W hereupon, being much delighted, 
she looked exactly as if she were thanking him. Then with her young she entered 
the water, and Bartholomew, in great wonder, returned to his oratory. 


Zixcocnaruy.—Lithograpby, it is said, is to be superseded, at least in a great 
degree, by the invention of an ingenious Frenchman, Mr, Breugnot, who has suc- 
ceeded in preparing a composition of metal, whose basis is zinc, upon which draw- 
ing and writing can be effected with equal, if not with greater facility than upon 
stone, and from which impressions can be as easily obtained. This new art has 
several advantages over lithography, amongst oni the cheapness and portability of 
the plates as compared with stone. They can even be adapted to a lady's port- 
folio ; and may be made of any thickness and size—a great desideratum in hitho- 
graphy. 


No more Swoxe.—Herr Bernhardt, a Prussian Chemist, bas invented the appli- 
cation of a chemical process to the ascent of smoke from fire-places, furnaces, Xc., 
by which the sooty particles are immediately precipitated, and nothing but the 
heated atmosphere mounts the chimney. This important discovery must add greatly 
to the comforts of manufacturing places, and improve many sites now rendered 
almost uninhabitable by the smoke of large establishments. ‘To steam navigation, 
too, it will be of infinite benefit, and remove the principal deformity of that extra- 
ordinary mechanical magic. 


Saxon Names or tnt Montus.—Wolf-monat, or wolf-month; so called because 
in that month (January) the wolves were the most to be dreaded, Sprout-kele ( Fe- 
bruary), from the sprouting of the kele-wort, the ordinary pot-herb of the Saxons. 
Lenct-monat (March), because the days were lengthening. Oster-monat (April), 
whether from the easterly winds during that month, or from an ancient goddess, is 
perhaps doubtful, T'ri-milki ( May), because the cows were now milked three times 
a-day, Weyd-monat (June), because in this month the cattle were sent to wade in 
the marshes, Hey-monat (July), bay month. Barn-menat (August), from the 
gathering of the harv est into the barns. Berst-monat (Septembe . beer or be itley 
month, Wyn-menet (October), wine month, when the grapes were pressed. int 
or winden-monat (November), the wind month, [Winter-monat (December), winter 
mouth.” 
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Mvp Votcanors ix Trixipan.—The largest is about one hundred and fifty feet 
in diameter, and has boiling mud constantly bubbling, but never overflowing, re- 
maining always within the surface of the crater, When the old craters cease to 
act, new ones invariably appear in the vicinity. Some of the mud voleanoes throw 
out salt water, heavily loaded with argillaceous earth; and, during the hottest 
months of the dry season, cold mud is thrown to the height of thirty feet, and the 
volcano is unapproachable to within fifty paces. 


Surpaisine Accuracy or our Cotrace.—The extreme exactness required and 
attained in the weight of coins atthe Royal Mint, by means of the sizing machinery, 
has frequently been remarked. On a recent examination, when sovereigns were 
put to the test as to their weight, it was found that out of one thousand, tive hun- 
dred were quite correct, two hundred varied only by half a grain, one hundred more 
three quarters of a grain, and the remaining one hundred varied altogether a grain ! 
This is an instance of surprising accuracy ; especially when the various processes 
through which every single coin passes are taken into consideration. 


Sensitive Parper.—A mode of manufacturing paper bas been discovered in 
France, by means of which writing cannot be effaced without leaving proof of its 
having existed. We understand that whea any thing written on this sensitive 
paper is effaced by a chemical process, the colour of the paper is changed, and, ac- 
cording to the nature of the chemical preparations employed, becomes either blue or 
brown, so that the paper itself furnishes an irrefragable proof of any attempt to 
falsify the writing. 


Water-srout in THe Lrisn Sra.—His Majesty’s Packet Thetis, lately encountered 
u heavy gale from the N.E., with continued squalls of rain and wind during the 
night. At two o’clock in the morning it became more moderate, with occasional 
showers, the sky full of very dark, dense clouds, At half-past four, a water-spout 
(an extraordinary phenomenon in these latitudes) was visible, about a mile from the 
ship; the trumpet was distinctly formed, but appeared to rest as if the clouds had 
been feebly charged ; at the same time rain was falling from about its region, A 
portion of it passed over the ship, right against the wind. The cloud appeared in 
sight about half an hour, and was succeeded by thick, foggy weather, with light 
breeze S.E. 


Mount Vesuvivs.—According to recent accounts it appears that Vesuvius, after 


a fortnight’s tranquillity, had become violently agitated. On the 19th and 20th of 


June a dense smoke issued, and loud and frequent explosions took place. On the 
“1st a stream of lava descended, and showers of stone and ignited matter fell at a 
great distance from the crater. On the 2ynd the same phenomena continued ; and 
a new opening was made in the mountain, on the Torre-del-Greco side. 


Anecpoutes FoR THE CRANIOLOGISTS.—‘* When, on one occasion, the head of a 


native was under examination, a gentleman present asked the wondering black, ‘ if 


he knew what was doing to his head?” Blackee answered in the negative. * Why 
you will no more be able to catch kangaroos or opossums.’ No sooner was this 
said, than the black started away in anger, seized and flourished his spear, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ What for do you that? W hat for do you all the same that!’ And the unfor- 
tunate manipulator of savage craniums, as also his companion, began to be appre- 
hensive that the practice of the science was in a high degree dangerous among 
uncivilized beings. On another occasion, the temporal muscle was found unusually 
large in the head of a native black under investigation: this was remarked by the 
phrenologist to a gentleman who stood near him, at the same time squeezing it, and 
saying to blackee, ‘ Cobbong (large) this.’ ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed the black, as he made 
off at a rapid pace, ‘me now see what you want; you want patta, (eat, ) and escaped 
as quickly as possible from the ravenous cannibal appetite he supposed the phreno- 
logist to possess.” 


After many fruitless attempts, three enterprising individuals of Linthal succeeded, 
on the 17th of July, in ascending the Doedi, one of the highest mountain summits 
in the Canton. They passed the preceding night on the Fursten Alp, six leagues 
from Linthal. The deep and soft snow, and the very high wind, prevented them 
trom erecting a flag as they intended. 
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Ewnatmino in France.—At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, is to be seen 
a mummy prepared by Messrs. Capron and Boniface, after a uliar process of 
their own, by which they are enabled to preserve the body wit os alteration for a 
very considerable period. The mummy in question is the body of a person who 
died from consumption on the 1st of October, 1831, at the age of forty-two—his 
features are said to be perfectly recognizable by the persons who knew tin : other 

specimens, which for ten years have resisted every change of temperature to which 
they have been cnpened, by way of experiment, may also be seen there. Messrs. 
Capron and Boniface have overcome one difficuly, which was hitherto thought in- 
surmountable—they are able to preserve the internal parts of the body, the brain, 
lungs, heart, pcre &e. in a perfect state: the body is, in fact, kept exactly as at 
the time of decease. 


New Aruens.—The plans for building the new city are very magnificent. Ar- 
chitects are accustomed to run a little wild on paper, and we might have inferred 
that, upon such an occasion, they would not rein in their beautiful fancies; but 
when we read that the new city is to unite all the architectural beauties to be found 
in all the principal cities of Europe, and see buildings after the Palaces Royal and 
the Tuileries at Paris, and the Piazza San Marco at Venice, specifically named as 
among its embellishments, we are inclined to ask, in sober seriousness, where the 
money is to come from? The designs are for a city to contain, in the first instance, 
80,000 inhabitants, and all the streets and squares are to be named after the illus. 
trious men of antiquity. The capital will be only an hour's ride from a capacious 
port, round which is to be built a commercial town, which is to form a sort of suburb 
to New Athens, The same letter also states, that an engineer has been sent to Syra 
in order to superintend the construction of various edifices rendered necessary by 
the increase of commerce: among them is a lighthouse, which is to be erected at the 
entrance to the port of Syra, an entrepot for merchandize, and a new lazaretto. 
The latter has become absolutely necessary ; for as every vessel which arrives, no 
matter its destination, has to perform quarantine either at Hydra or Syra, the laza- 
retto of Syra is at present always encumbered with merchandize. 


Crorn or Sinx Burtons 111xGat.—No metallic ornament worn upon the male 
dress can surpass in splendour the burnished gilt button; nevertheless, such is the 
caprice of fashion, that for some years past, the taste for this elegant article has 
almost altogether given way to the use of buttons wrought over with silk or covered 
with cloth, so as to be uniform with the garment; though the latter practice is in 
direct contravention of several statutes for the protection of the metal button trade, 
the penalties of which have frequenly been levied within the last twenty years. 
* * * Soon after the accession of his present majesty to the throne, a deputation of 
the Birmingbam button-makers presented & petition, not in the usual way, through 
the secretary of state, but to the king in person ; praying the royal encouragement 
to their manufactures, very elegant specimens of which they exhibited. The de- 
putation was most graciously received, and the next d: ry the king, queen, and the 
prince George of Cumberland and Cambridge answered the petitioners by assur- 
ances of doing all in their power to make the wearing of metal buttons ge neral, es- 
pecially by themselves setting the example. This was done accordingly ; but the 
sovereign ‘example appears to be almost as much a dead letter as the statutory regu- 
lations inflicting pecuniary penalties, of from 40s, to 5l. per dozen, upon the person 
who shall cover button moulds with the same kind of cloth as the coat. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Captratn James Weppe.t. 


Died in Norfolk Street, Strand, in the forty-seventh year of his age, James Wed- 
dell, Esq. F.R.S.E. It is with feelings of regret that we have to announce the 
death of this estimable man, thus lost to his country in the prime of life. As an 
officer and a seaman the merits of Captain Weddell are too well known to require 
that we should record them. ‘The many valuable additions made to our stock of 
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nautical knowledge by him will serve to perpetuate the merits of this intrepid and 
unostentatious seaman, and enrol his name in the list of the most distinguished of 
our British navigators, Captain Weddell, it will be recollected, is the officer who 
in the Jane sealing vessel, penetrated the southern regions towards the Pole to a 
higher degree of latitude than any adventurer who bad preceded him in that dan- 
gerous career. by the account of his voyage to the South Pole, published in 


1825, he has added greatly, both practically and theoretically, to the nautical science 
of the country. 


Mr. Terrorn. 

We announce, with feelings of deep regret, the death of this eminent and excel- 
lent individual, which took place at his house in Abingdon Street. 

Mr. Telford was in the seventy-ninth year of his age. ‘Ihe immediate cause of 
his death was a repetition of severe bilious attacks, to which he had for some years 
been subject. He was a native of Langholm, in Dumfrieshire, which he left at an 
early age. His gradual rise from the stonemasons’ and builders’ yard to the top of 
his profession in his own country, or, we believe we may say, in the world, is to 
be ascribed not more to his genius, his consummate ability, and persevering indus- 
try, than to his plain, honest, straightforward dealing, and the integrity and can- 
dour which marked his character throughout life. 

Mr. Telford had been for some time past by degrees retiring from professional 
business, to enable him the better to “ adjust his mantle.” He has of late chiefly 
employed himself in writing a detailed account of the principal works which he 
planned, and lived to see executed ; and it is a singular and fortunate circumstance 
that the corrected manuscript of this work was only completed by his clerk, under 
his direction, two or three days ago. His works are so numerous all over the 
island, that there is hardly a county in England, Wales, or Scotland, in which they 
may not be pointed out. The Menai and Conway bridges, the Caledonian-canal, 
the St. Katherine’s Docks, the Holyhead roads and bridges, the Highland roads and 
bridges, the Chirke and Pont-y-cisilte Aqueducts, the canals in Salop, and great 
works in that county, of which he was surveyor for more than half a century, are 
some of the traits of his genius which occur to us, and which will immortalize the 
name of ‘Thomas Telford. 

We have access to know that he was inclined to set a higher value on the success 
which has attended his exertions for improving the great communication from Lon- 
don to Holyhead, the alterations of the line of road, its smoothness, and the excel- 
lence of the bridges, than on the success of any other work he executed; but it 
seems difficult to draw a line of distinction with any thing like nicety of discrimi- 
nation, as to the degree of credit to which an engineer is entitled for ingenuity to 
plan, and the ability to execute, magnificent and puzzzling improvements on the 
public communications of a great country. The Menai-bridge will probably be re- 
garded by the public as the most imperishable monument of Mr. Telford's fame. 
This bridge over the Bangor-ferry, connecting the counties of Carnarvon and An- 
glesea, partly of stone and partly of iron, on the suspension principle, consists of 
seven stone arches, exceeding in magnitude every work of the kind in the world, 
They connect the land with the two main piers, which rise 53 feet above the level of 
the road, over the top of which the chains are suspended, each chain being 1,714 
feet from the fastenings in the rock. The first three-masted vessel see under 
the bridge in 1826. Her topmasts were nearly as high as a frigate; but they cleared 
twelve feet and a half below the centre of the i ea ‘The suspending power 
of the chains was calculated at 2,016 tons; the total weight of each chain, 121 
tons. 

The Caledonian canal is another of Mr. Telford’s splendid works, in constructing 
every part of which, though prodigious difficulties were to be surmounted, he was 
successful. But the individuals in high station now travelling in the most remote 
part of the island, from Inverness to Dunrobin Castle, or from thence to Thurso, 
the most distant town in the north of Scotland, will there, if we are not mistaken, 
find proofs of the exertion of Mr. Telford’s professional talent equal to any that 
appear in any other quarter of Britain. The road from Inverness to the county of 
Sutherland, and through Caithness, made, not only so far as respects its construc- 
tion, but its direction, under Mr. Telford’s orders, is superior in point of line and 
smoothness to any part of the road of equal continuous length between London and 
Inverness, This is a remarkable fact, which, from the great difficulties he had to 
overcome in passing through a rugged, hilly, and mountainous district, incontro- 
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vertibly established his great skill in the engineering department, as well as in the 
construction of great public communications. 

These great and useful works do not, however, more entitle the name of Telford 
to the gratitude of his country, than his sterling worth in private life. His easiness 
of access, and the playfulness of his disposition, even to the close of life, endéar his 
memory to his many private friends. 


Tue Bisnor or Raprnor. 


The Right Rev. William Bisset, Lord Bishop of Raphoe, died on the 5th instant, 
at Lessendrum, Aberdeenshire, his Lordship’s family seat, where he was on a visit 
to his nephew. His Lordship was in the seventy-seventh year of his age. His 
Lordship succeeded Dr. Magee, late Archbishop of Dublin, in the See of Raphoe, 
to which he was translated from the Archdeaconship of Ross by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley in 1822. When the Parliamentary grant was taken from the association for 
discountenancing vice, his Lordship supplied the loss, defrayed the expense of pre- 
miums, and exerted himself unremittingly i in support of the society. His Lordship 
built several churches in his diocese. The Bishop of Derry, Dr. Ponsonby, suc- 
ceeds to the patronage of the See of Raphoe, with the ecclesiastical superin- 
tendence—the temporalities of the see go to the ecclesiastical fund. The Bishop of 
Derry has the option of possessing the see-house, Raphoe Castle, of which it is 
expected he will avail himself, the Derry Palace being far inferior to that of the 
late Bishop. 


Tue Rev. Dra. Yatrers.—Mr,. Snoporass. 


The Literary Fund has recently lost two of its oldest and best friends, in Dr. 
R. Yates and Mr. Snodgrass. For very many years the former was registrar to the 
Society, a constant attendant on the committees, a most benevolent dispenser of re- 
lief, and in every sense a zealous promoter of the Institution. In him the unfortu- 
nate had always a friend; and no man was ever more highly and deservedly es- 
teemed by those whose happiness it was to co-operate with him in good works, The 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum was another sphere in which the reverend gentleman’s 
usefulness conspicuously shone, and reflected a lustre on his clerical character, He 
was chaplain to C helsea, but had of late years retired to Penshurst, where, after long 
illness, he died, at the age of 65, having been all his life, an honour to human nature. 
Mr. Snodgrass was one of the most liberal benefactors to the fund ; and was pre- 
sent at the late Greenwich festival, which he enjoyed greatly. He was also a man 
of extensive charities, His death was occasioned by being run over by a cart while 
crossing the street on Monday week; and thus a person of infinite probity and vir- 
tue was lost to society. 


Married.—At Trinity Cherch, Alexander Died.—At Blount’s Court, near Henley-on.- 











Crombie, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, and of Thornton Castle, Kincardineshire, 
to Mary Hartiett, second daughter of Francis 
Richardson, Esq., of Upper Portland Place, 
and the late Hivht Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Richardson. 

At Coldstream, Capt. R. Harward, R.N., to 
Jalia, daughter of Vice Admiral Sir S. Hal- 
stead, and niece of the late Lord Viscount Ex- 
mouth. 

At Eltham Chorch, Daniel Hawthorn, Esq. 
to Jane Clegg, relict of Jonas Clegg, of Clay- 
ton-lee- Moor, 

At Middieton, Mr. James Butterworth, to 
Mrs. Mary Crossley, both of that place. 

At Clinton, William Gibbons, M.D., to 
Psyche Emmeline, youngest daughter of I. 
King, Esq., of Clifton, and niece of the dis- 
tinguished Maria Edgeworth. 

In Paris, Henry de Triqueti,son of the 
Baroness de Triqueti, to Jolia, daughter of the 
late Rev. E. Forster, Chaplain to the British 
embassy there. 

The ceremony of betrothing was performed 
on the 2d alt. in the castle of Gottorp, of the 
hereditary Prince of Anhalt Bamburg to the 
Princess Prederica Caroline Juliana of Holstein 
Glacksbary. 


Thames, in the 34th year of his age, the Right 
Hon. Charlies Viscount Dangarvon, eldest son 
of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

At Windsor Castie, in his 64th year, Sit 
John Barton, treasurer to the Queen. 

Lady Chichester, wife of Sir Arther Chi 
chester, Bart., of Youlston Park, near Barn 
staple. 

t Banda, East Indies, Capt. the Hon. Pa- 
trick Campbell Sinclair, son of the late Earl 
of Caithness. 

At Rio Janeiro, Rear-Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour, Bart., K.C.B., in the 66th year of 
his age. 

At his seat, Beddington Park, Surrey, Ad- 
miral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B. 

At Paris, M. Rousselet, in the 80th year of 
his age. 

At Gottingen, the celebrated astronomer 
Harding, who discovered the planet Juno. 

At Liverpool, Dr. Rinwick, in the 68th year 
of his age. 

In Russell Square, Sir Charles Flower, 
Bart., in the 72nd year of his age. 

In Guildford Street, Russell Square, 
lia, the wife of Mr. Serjeant Andrews. 

At West Hateh, near Taunton, Mrs. Cozens, 
in her 100th year. 


Corde 


